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I PURPOSE AND PROCEDURES 



A fundamental assumption of Project Head Start is that 

i 

economic deprivation is often associated with a reduced number 
of connections between the child and ocher people and between 
the child and objects; and that these limited connections with 
objects and people provide an inadequate experiential background 
for associating words and concrete events, thereby retarding the 
learning process as it is now programmed (Cooke, 1965; 0E0, 1905). 
In addition, certain goals suggested for guidance in planning 
local Head Start programs (0E0, 1965: 17-18) were directly con- 
cerned with the enhancement of self and self-other relationships : 

Helping the child's emotional and social development 
by encouraging self-confidence, self-expression, self- 
discipline, and curiosity. 

Increasing the child's ability to get along with others 
in his family and, at the same time, helping the family 
to understand him and his problems --thus strengthening 
family ties. 

Developing in the child and his family a responsible 
attitude toward society and fostering feelings of 
belonging to a community. 

Offering a chance for the chrld to meet and see teachers , 
policemen, health and welfare officers— all figures of 
authority— in situations which will bring respect and 
not fear. 

Helping both the child and his family to a greater 
confidence, self-respect and dignity. 
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Ic is apparent that Project Head Start was conceived, in 
part, to ameliorace certain effects economic deprivation has 
had upon children with respect to their feelings about self and 
their quality of relationships between self and others* 

Objective of the Study 

It was the objective of this study to investigate whether 
Project Head Start would produce positive changes in self and 
self-other relationships, and, as a means of differentiating 
program effecciveness , to investigate the relationship between 
cercain characteristics of Head Start teachers and self and 
self-other changes in their students. Specifically, four 
questions were asked: 

1. would the development of self-social constructs of 
children participating in Head Start differ from the development 
of children in a control group? 

2. Would the teachers* cognitive styles affect the develop- 
ment of self-social constructs? 

3. Would the teachers* perceptions of Head Start children 
affect the development of self-social constructs? 

4. Would children participating in Head Start develop 



appropriate social trust? 
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Plan of Research 

The geographical area involved in this project was the state 
of Delaware, in which 28 Child Development Centers operated with 
92 teachers, supporting administrators, and assistants for 
approximately 1400 children. The centers included ten in the 
city of Wilmington, an urban center of 300,000 population; eight 
in the balance of New Castle County, which is generally suburban 
in character ; and ten in downstate , predominately rural and small 
town, Kent and Sussex Counties. Most centers operated for a morn- 

i 

ing session, although one had separate morning and afternoon 
sessions. 

Testing of the children individually, using a form of the Self 
Social Symbols Tasks instrument (Ziller, Alexander, 6* Long, 1964) 
was done at the centers by twelve girls during the first two and 
last two weeks of the Head Start Operation. These girls were, 
typically, June 1965 graduates of the elementary education curri- 
culum at the University of Delaware. Testing of social trust by 
means of a sharing task was done during the same time periods by 
an experienced elementary school teacher who was taking graduate 
work in psychology at the University of Delaware. 

i 

Teacher characteristics were measured during two week-long 
training sessions held at the University of Delaware prior to the 
start of the Head Start program at the Centers. The tests were 
administered by the project director in his role as a director 



of the training program. 
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Samples 

Head Start Sample . The students tested comprised somewhat 
more than two-thirds of all those involved in the Delaware Head 
Stare program. The pretest of the Self-Social Symbols instru- 



ment was given to 973 children during the first two weeks or 
their respective centers* programs# The posttest was given to 
840 of those pretested and to an additional 105. The average 
number of students given both the pre and posttests was approxi** 
mately nine for each class group. For purposes of this report, 
the number of students was reduced by eliminating those or 
teachers who either had not participated in the teacher training 
program or had not completed all the tests administered during 
that program. This sample is reported in Table 1. 



TABLE 1 

HEAD START ENROLLED CHILDREN OF FULLY TRAINED 
AND TESTED TEACHERS GIVEN BOTH PRE- AND POST- 
TESTS OF THE SELF-SOCIAL SYMBOLS TASKS 

(N = 770) 



Male Female 



White 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


Four 


Five 


Six 


Seven 


129 


239 


106 


296 


25 


325 


385 


35 


(16.7) 


(31.2) 


(13.7) 


(38.4) 


(3.2) 


(42.2) 


(50.0) 


(4.6) 
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Sample. The one hundred controls for the Head 
Start student group were selected by the twelve field testers 
with the advice and assistance of Center administrators. Many 
of the controls were children not enrolled in Head Start because 
of lack of Center capacity while others were domiciled too far 
from the Centers, Twenty- four were from rural homes, the balance 
from the Wilmington-Newark urban- suburban area. Economic indi- 
cators similar to those prerequisite to Head Start were used, 
althougn the income criteria was often subjectively ascertained 
by the field tescers. These children were tested in their homes 
during the same time periods Head Start children were tested. 

The control sample is reported in Table 2, 

TABLE 2 

HEAD START CONTROL SAMPLE GIVEN BOTH PRE- AND POST- 
TESTS OF THE SELF-SOCIAL SYMBOLS TASKS 

(K - 100) 



Male F emale 

White Negro White Negro 



Age 



Four Five Six Seven 



27 40 12 21 



19 46 31 4 

(19.0) (46.0) (31.0) (4.0) 



(27.0) (40.0) (12.0) (21.0) 
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Teacher Sample , Of 94 teachers in the Delaware Head Scart 
program, four did not participate in che training program and 
hence were not tested. Two of the trained and tested teachers 
dropped out of the program during the first two weeks. In addi- 
tion, although present for most of the training, four were absent 
for several of the tests administered during the training period. 
Thus, 84 (or 91 percent) of the teachers who participated for the 
full term in Delaware Head Start were available for analysis. 
Social Trust Sample . The sharing task measuring social 
trust was administered to 80 pairs of children during the first 
two weeks of the Head Start program and to 20 pairs during the 
last two weeks. In the pretesting * 40 pairs were racially homo- 
geneous, half white and half Negro, In addition 40 pairs were 
racially mixed. In the posttest, 10 pairs were racially homo- 
geneous and 10 pairs racially mixed. These children were randomly 
selected from Head Start Centers in the wilmingt on -Newark area. 

Research Design 

Since we have experimental an^J control groups with pretest 
and posttest scores but without pre-experimental sampling 
equivalence, the research design is called by Campbell and 
Stanley (196i) , a 'nonequivalent control group design,' a quasi- 
experimental design. This design differs from the classical 
pretest-posttest control group design in that we are dealing 
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with intact experimental 6 roups, the Head Start Center classes, 
which are self selected and a control group which may be widely 
divergent, v /ith this design a covariance analysis using pretest 
means as the covariate is suggested (Campbell & Stanley, 196 J) 
and since students were chosen randomly from Head Start classes 
for purposes of analysis, class means were not used as error 
terms but the usual Fisher-type analyses followed. 

In determining the effect of teacher characteristics, a 
similar analysis was utilized. 



XI INSTRUMENTS , PROCEDURES AND RELATED RESEARCH 



Measurement of Self-Social Constructs 



The major instrument used to measure self and self-other 
relationships was a version of the Self-Social Symbols Tasks 
(Ziller, Alexander, & Long, 1964). A theoretical framework for 
the Self -Social Symbols Tasks was derived from the works of Mead 
(1934), Freud (1949), Sullivan (1953), Kelly (1955), Osgood, 

Suci, & Tannenbaum (1957), and Kuethe (1962)* One basic assump- 
tion of the framework is that interpersonal experiences serve to 
define the self. And as a transactional converse, the concept of 
self, as a socially devised element, is assumed to act as a per- 
ceptual agent through which experience is translated for assimila 
tion, As filler, et al. (1964: 3) state: 

A fundamental assumption of the theory is that self- 
other relations and self delineation is a universal 
and constant concern. Self delineation is imposed 
by environmental demands. Information concerning 
the self facilitates anticipation and adjustment to 
future events. Still, information seeking relevant 
to the self may vary among individuals. .« Thus it is 
proposed that the self is necessarily defined in 
relation to concrete referents in the immediate 
social environment. 

In discussing the relationship between the theoretical frame 
work and the operational development of the instrument, Ziller 
et al. (1964: 22) point out: 
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Consistent with the theoretical framework, the Self 
Social Symbols Tasks were developed on the basis of 
two principles : (a) the tasks require the subject to 

relate himself to the social environment; (b) the 
tasks be primarily nonverbal in character. The 
desirability of this latter requirement of measures 
of personality has been noted by Guilford (1959). 

Of course too, the increased utility of the instru- 
ment across language barriers is an additional ad- 
vantage of the nonverbal or a minimally verbal approach 
to personality assessment. Attempts to utilize a non- 
verbal approach for the description of the self con- 
cept have bean rare if not nonexistent. In a recent 
survey of the literature by Ruth Wylie (1961) no 
references to nonverbal approaches were noted. 

From the primary instrument, eleven tasks were selected on 

the basis of ease of task decision and degree of nonverbal in- 

* 

volvement since the population to be measured consisted of pre- 
school children. 

Iffik b Quite frankly a heuristic extension of Task 8, Task 1 

presumably measured some aspect of self esteem by having the child 

place five unmarked blocks on top of one another choosing one as 

self. The instructions for this task were: 

Here are some blocks. How make believe that these blocks 
are people like your mother (touch a block) , your father 
(touch another block), maybe a friend (touch another 
block) , or maybe a brother or sister (touch another block). 

One of these blocks is you. That’s right, you (point). 

All right, now make a tall pile out of these blocks by 
placing one on top of the other, like this (pile one on 
top of the other and remove it again). Now, point to 
the block that is you. That’s right, pretend one of 
the blocks is you . Which one is you? 

Scores ranged from 1 to 5 with 1 for the top block, "highesc ' 




in self esteem. 
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Task 2 * As a measure of identification with mother, the child 
was asked to symbolically place himself beside her. The instruc- 
tions for this task were: 

Now here is a sticker. See how it sticks (show them). 

Look, there is a circle on the paper. Now make be- 
lieve that the circle on the paper is your mother 
(point to the circle). Take a red sticker. Make 
believe that the red sticker is you (point at him or 
her). Now lick the sticker. The sticker you just 
licked is you . Now place %ou or yourself anywhere on 
the paper. Place the sticker anywhere on the paper 
that you wish (sweep the sheet with your hand). 

This task was scored by measuring the distance between child- 
mother symbols in centimeters with an ^direct relationship be- 
tween strength of identification and distance posited. This 
measure follows Heider's (1958) suggestion that when a person 
indicates two objects 'belong together/' it may be assumed a 
concept relates them and with Parson's (1955) definition of 
identification as the placement of the self in a "we" category. 
Measures of this type involving a variety of subjects were found 
in earlier research (filler & Long, 1964) to be significantly 
related to each other while test-retest coefficients based on an 
elementary school sample ranged from 0.28 to 0.63. 

In their discussion of identification, Ziller et al. (1964: 18) 
state: 

Psychoanalytically oriented theories of personality 
propose that the introjection of the generalized 
other is the basis of social development as well as 
the development of a functional self concept. 
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George Mead (1934) adopted this viewpoint but extended 
it to suggest the greater probabilicy of stability 
and adjustment under conditions of multiple identi- 
fication. Of particular concern is identification 
with parents. The parents serve as the first model 
of human behavior for the child. 

.T ft.sk 3 . Identification with teacher was determined by having 
the child symbolically place himself beside her. The instructions 
for this task were: 

Now look at the next page. There is a circle on 
this page (point to it). Make believe that this 
circle on the paper is your teacher (point to the 
circle) • Take up another red sticker. Make be- 
lieve that this red sticker is ^ou (point at child). 

Lick the sticker. Remember that the sticker that 
you just licked is you . Now put the sticker any 
place on the paper that you wish (sweep hand across 
the sheet of paper). All right, we are doing fine. 

Let*s see what is on the next page. 

The theoretical basis and operational development for this 
task is the same as for Task 2. 

Task 4 . Identification with father was determined by having 
the child symbolically place himself beside him. The instructions 
for this task were: 

There is a circle on this page (point to it). Make 
believe that this circle (point to it again) is your 
father . Take up a red sticker. Make believe that 
this red sticker is ^ou. Lick the back of the sticker 
and stick it any place on the paper. Remember that 
this sticker is you . 

The theoretical basis and operational development for this 
task is the same as for Task 2. 
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Task 5 . As a measure of self centrality, the child was 

asked to place himself and a friend on a blank sheet of paper. 

The instructions for this task were: 

Turn the page. Here we will need two stickers. 

This red sticker is you (point to the red one) ; and 
this gold sticker (pointing to the gold one) is a 
boy or girl that you like. The gold sticker is some- 
one who is your friend (point). First stick the red 
sticker on the paper. The red sticker is you. Then 
stick the gold sticker on the paper. The gold sticker 
is your friend. First, stick the red sticker; then 
stick the gold sticker. 

The location of the self in the more central position on the 
paper was presumed to depict symbolically the focal orientation 
of self with regard to others. That is, the question of inward- 
outward directionality of the self is operationally defined in 
terms of whether the individual defines the self in terms of others • 
or defines others in terms of self. Either the self or significant 
others may be perceived as figure or ground. The self symbol 
placed more centrally on the page was scored one while the friend 
symbol placed more centrally was scored two. In a previous study 
Ziller, et, al . , 1964) 'popular 5 * students placed themselves less 
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frequently in the center than did less "popular'* students, 
Cartwright (1961) has reported that. therapy patients as opposed 
to normals made more references to themselves in relation to 
others, Ziller & Long (1964) proposed that under open group 
conditions, when the social environment is constantly changing, 
self, rather than others, evolves as a social point of reference. 
This notion was supported when highly mobile children obtained a 
significantly higher centrality score than did non-movers. 

Task 6 . As a measure of individualism with respect to sig- 
nificant adults, the child was asked to place himself symbolically 
with reference to a triangular placement of mother, father, and 
teacher symbols. The instructions for this task were: 

Here is another red sticker. Make believe the red 
sticker is you (point) • Now look at the next sheet 
of paper. See the three circles. This one is your 
mother (point to top circle) , This one is your 
father (point to middle circle). And this one is 
your teacher (point to bottom circle). Now lick 
the back of the red sticker. Remember the red 
sticker is you. Now place yourself anywhere on 
the paper. 

Location of self within rather than without the triangle is 
assumed to be related to dependence upon social structure. Since 
the area outside the equilateral triangle is larger, there exists 
greater opportunity for a self definition less bounded by the 
three social points of reference. Ziller et al. (1964) report 
that less popular children (based on sociometric indices) located 
self more frequently inside the imaginary triangle than did popular 
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children. In another study, Siller and Long (1964) report that 
significantly higher proportion of high mobile children placed 
self within the triangle than did non— movers. Long, Henderson, 

& Siller (1964) reported a significant effect for grade level 
and dependence. The highest degree of dependence, placement of 
self within the triangle, was found in the sixth grade with the 
least in the first grade. 

A second measure of dependence, consisting of choices between 
'alone' 1 and ''group’' participation in a number of activities, con- 
firmed this finding of less independence at the upper grades. 

Long et al. (1964) suggest that these findings reflect the increased 
degree of socialization in the older child. They cite Kuhn's 
(1960) findings of greater identification with social groups with 
increased age between the ages of seven and twenty-four to support 
their interpretation. The increase of group activities as the 
child grows older is also probably part of the explanation. 

Task 7 . As a measure of individualism with respect to peers, 
the child was asked to place himself symbolically with reference 
to a triangular placement of three peers. The instructions for 
this task were: 

Here are three more circles. Make believe that this 
little circle is a little boy that you know (point). 

Make believe that this (point) circle is a little 
girl that you know. And make believe that this 
(point) is another friend of yours . Now, this red 
sticker is you . Lick the back of the sticker and 
stick it any place on this paper. Remember this 
sticker is you. 



J 
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The theoretical basis and operational development for this 

task is the same as for Task 6. 

Task 8 . On one of five vertical circles, as with the five 

blocks in Task 1, the child symbolically placed himself as a 

measure of self esteem. The instructions for this task were: 

Here are some little circles (point) . Now make 
believe that these circles are people like your 
mother, your teacher, a friend, and someone you 
do not like very much. One of these circles is 
you (point). Now point to the circle that is you. 

Scores ranged from one to five with one association with the top 

circle "highest in self esteem*. In discussing self esteem, 

filler et ale (1964: 15*16) state: 

Self esteem is but a special case of self-social 
power relations, but is retained as a component 
because of the relative significance of this aspect 
of power orientation. Self esteem concerns that 
facet of the self concept wherein the individual 
attempts to evaluate the concept of self as he 
knows it or the salient aspects of the self as he 
selects them. This aspect of the self has attracted 
a large number of investigators (Wylie, 1961) but 
the results have been largely disappointing. 

Previous investigators have assumed that accept- 
ance of self and acceptance of others are associated 
(Berger, 1952; Fey, 1955; Phillips, 1951). This 
approach suggests that within some larger social 
context , the self and some generalized others are 
evaluated similarly. It is the nature of the gener- 
alized other, however, which may introduce wide 
variations in response. For the individual who 
accepts himself to a high degree, the generalized 
others nay be very different persons than those 
whom the less self-accepting individual envisions. 

It is proposed here that self esteem is an evalua- 
tion of the self in relation to significant others. 
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A power orientation is implied. The perceiver 
orders himself in relation to significant others 
which may include a friend, mother, father, or 
the most successful person they know. These 
significant others provide a personal frame of 
reference within which the self is evaluated. 

Thus, it is proposed that self acceptance and 
acceptance of others are inextricably related. 

The indices define each other in interaction* 

In addition, however, since evaluation of self 
and others are not independent, a high or low 
acceptance of self introduces complications with 
regard to the location of acceptance of others. 

Thus, high acceptance of self allows less oppor- 
tunity for a higher acceptance of certain signifi- 
cant others. Thus lower evaluation of others 
will, in turn, have implications for other's 
perception of the self. A low self regard, on 
the other hand, permits a higher ordering of 
significant others (assuming a mutually exclusive 
linear ordering). In the latter event, if this 
perceptual ordering is communicated to the others 
consciously or otherwise, the other's behavior 
with regard to self may take one of at least two 
significant courses. The other individual may 
accept the superior regard and reinforce the per- 
ception by accepting the positive evaluation. On 
the other hand, the superior evaluation may not be 
accepted and the positive evaluation denigrated. 

In the first instance, the self esteem of the 
evaluator is positively reinforced; in the latter, 
it is reduced. 

In operational support of their position, Ziller ejt al . 

(1964) report that students from academically superior class 

sections placed themselves in higher positions significantly 

I 

more often than did students from sections representing less 

ability. 

Task 9. As a measure of a self social power relationship 



with a teacher figure, the child was asked to symbolically place 



the teacher in one of eight circles surrounding a circle repre- 
senting himself® The directions for this task were: 

Look at all the circles. Make believe that these 
circles are people. The circle in the center is 
you . Now make believe that one of these circles 
(point) is your teacher. Which circle do you think 
is your teacher ? Put your finger on the circle 
that is your teac her. 

Scores ranged from one to five with one at the 12 o’clock 

position, two at the 11 and 1 o’clock positions, three at the 

9 and 3 o’clock positions, four at the 7 and 5 o’clock positions 

and five at the 6 o’clock position. Self power scores thus ran 

from a high of five to a low of one. In their discussion of 

power, filler et al. (1964: 13-14) state: 

Comparisons among self and others has been assumed to 
be the basis of self definition. If the search for 
self definition is sufficiently intense and extensive, 
a comparison is required of self and others in terms 
of some ordering with regard to a given dimension having 
an evaluative component. One of the significant dimen- 
sions of such comparisons is power. 

The study of interpersonal relations with regard to 
power orientations is central to the personality 
theories of Adler (1927) and Horney (1937). Adler 
proposed that the ’’will to power'-’ was more signifi- 
cant than sexuality in understanding interpersonal 
behavior. In his framework the striving for super- 
iority and conquest was fundamental to security and 
the pleasure principle. Similarly, Horney includes 
the neurotic need for power for its own sake as one 
of the ten basic irrational solutions to disturbances 
in human relationships. 

Irt a sense, the perception of , the self as consis- 
tently superior or inferior to others may be inter- 
preted as a dynamism; that is, as a search for an 
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, inviolable social position for the self* Horizontal 

status relations presents opportunities for exposure 
of the self to social criticism* Vertical relation- 
ships with others in which the self either subor- 
dinate or superior offers a patent structure to 
social relations and avoids the necessity of con- 
stantly comparing self and others; that is, a 
linear hierarchical ordering presents a simple 
structure of complex social interaction. 

[ In reporting research .concerned with this task, filler et 

al * (1964) show that popular students placed the teacher in the 
diagonal or horizontal position significantly more often than 
did less popular students, suggesting a more egolitarian orienta- 
tion with regard to the teacher. High mobile Air Force children 
placed the father in a less powerful position with regard to self 
than did nonmobile children (filler & Long, 1964)* Long, et al. 
(1964) report an earlier study in which eighth graders placed 
teacher in a significantly higher position than they placed 
friend. Test-retest reliabilities of 0.49 for teacher and 0.87 
for father were found for this task. 

Task 10 . As a measure of self-social power with a police 

t 

figure, the child was asked to symbolically place the policeman 

in one of eight circles surrounding a circle representing himself. 

The directions for this task were: 

Hero are some more circles. Make believe that these 
circles are people. The circle in the center is you . 

Now make believe that one of the other little circles 
around here (point) is a policeman . Which circle do 
you think is the policeman ? Put your finger on the 
circle that is a policeman. 






o 
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The operational basis and operational development for this 
task is the same as for Task 9, 

Task 11 * In order to measure self differentiation within a 
social field, the child was shown a large circle with a number 
of small circles within and told to select one as self. Two 
out of the ten small circles were crcsshatched, The instructions 
for this task were: 

Now look at all the little circles on this paper 
(point). Make believe that these circles are 
children or kids. These children are about as 
old as you are and as big as you are. Nov/ one 
of these little circles or children is you. 

Which one do you think is you? Put your finger 
on the circle that is you. 

Choice of the self referent object as different from the 
majority of objects in the field was coded as a unit of individ- 
uation. Choice of the self referent object as similar to the 
majority of objects in the field was coded as a unit of de- 
individuation. This decision was made with great reservation, 
however, in view of the theory which suggests that persons with 
less well-delineated self concepts may fear further loss of 
identity in a group. If so, individuation may be associated with 
the choice of a self referent symbol similar to the majority of 
symbols. Thus the task is somewhat exploratory. In their dis- 
cussion of individuation filler et al . (1964: 4-5) state: 

Individuation is defined as a person* s subjective 
mapping of the social field in which self is dif- 
fenentiated to a greater or lesser degree from the 
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other social objects in the field. Although indi- 
viduation is subjective in nature, objective con- 
ditions are presumed to influence the person* s sense 
of individuation. Thus, it is proposed that individua- 
tion varies inversely with the number of bits of in- 
formation necessary to locate the person or himself 
unequivocally within a group; that is, the fewer the 
number of bits of information required to locate the 
person, the greater the degree of individuation. For 
example, if it is known that one male and five females 
are in an adjoining room, the male is said to be more 
individuated than any one of the females; only one 
bit of information ”male” is required to locate that 
person without error. 

The previous example locates the source of differentiation 
as external to the individual. A stimulus -response loop 
is proposed, however, between the individual and the 
environment. Thus, differentiating experiences in 
early development periods, such as being an only son, 
become integrated with the self concept which in 
turn interacts with succeeding environmental presses 
including group experiences. 

The concept of individuation derives, in part, from 
Erikson*s (1959) postulated basic need for M ego identity.” 

In the present framework, however, the self-other contra- 
distinction is emphasized. It is proposed that under 
conditions of ego diffusion, the individual has diffi- 
culty distinguishing his uniqueness; contrasts and 
similarities between the self and others fail to be 
perceived and lead to an amorphous, diaphanous, or 
obscured self portrayal. Moreover, it is proposed 
here that ego identity underlies the conflict between 
the need for dependence and the need for independence 
which is a basic assumption in a number of social 
psychological theories of personality (Rank, 1936; 

Murray, 1938; Ausubel, 1952; Levy, 1955; Harvey, Hunt, 

& Schroder, 1961). 

High mobile children selected the different circle to repre- 
sent themselves more frequently than low mobile children (Ziller 
& Long, 1964), suggesting that successive experiences with vary- 
ing groups of others apparently produces a highly differentiated 





self. In another study (Long, et al. , 1964), a positive relation 
ship was found between grade in school and individuation support- 
ing the notion that cumulative experiences of confrontation of 
self with groups of others increases the individuals sense of 
his own un^ueness. 

This task was found to have internal consistency correlation 
ranging from 0.36 to 0.63 all significant at the 0.01 level or 
less. Test-retest reliability (tetrachoric coefficient) was 0.64 
(Long, et al. » 1964). 

Although there was a Task 12 in the booklet, it was exactly 
the same as Task 11 except that the majority of small circles 
was crosshatched with two of them left unmarked. 

It was discovered that once the children made their choice 
on Task 11 of either plain or crosshatch circles, this decision 
was carried over to Task 12. This perseveration negated all 
assumptions concerned with individuation so that Task 12 was not 
included in the analysis. 

Measurement of Trust 

In addition to research on the development of self-social 
constructs of Head Start children, the development of trust was 
also measured. Social trust or trusting behavior (Deutsch, 1958) 
consists of choosing an action with both beneficial and harmful 
effects, dependent on the behavior of another person, when it is 
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perceived that the harmful consequences are greater than the 
beneficial ones. As an operational measure of social trust, a 
sharing task (Wright, 1942; Ugurel-Semin , 1952; Handlan and 
Gross, 1958) was given to a selected sample of Head Start child- 
ren. The procedure for this task was essentially that a pair of 
children would be taken from their classroom by an experimenter 
to an experimental room. Five "Tootsie Rolls-' were arranged 
radially on an empty table. The experimenter stated that the 
Tootsie Rolls were to be shared by the firsc child with the second 
child after the experimenter and the second child left the room, 
i.e. , without supervision. The second child was taken to another 
table outside the room where another five Tootsie Rolls were put 
out for him to share with the first child, in the presence of 
the experimenter. When the second child had shared, the experi- 
menter ascertained that the first child was also finished, then 
the second child was allowed to return to the experimental room. 

A direct exchange was made between the children, each giving the 
other one the Tootsie Rolls he had decided to share with the 
other. 

A number of analyses were made utilizing this task and are 
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reported in Chapter 111. 



Measurement of Conceptual Systems 



Several studies have indicated a relationship between the 
conceptual organization (Harvey, Hunt & Schroder, 1961) of 
teachers and their ability to help children define and advance 
problems (Joyce, 1964), and their ability to handle information 
about children (Joyce, Lamb, & Sibol, 1964)* According to a 
conceptual systems theory developed by Harvey, Hunt & Schroder 
(1961: 1): 

An individual interacts with his environment by 
breaking it down and organizing it into meaningful 
patterns congruent with his own needs and psycho- 
logical make-up. As a result of this interchange, 
perceptual and behavioral constancies develop which 
stem from the individual's standardized evaluative 
predilections toward differential aspects of his 
external world. 

These tendencies are referred to as concepts. They are the 
"connecting ties between the individual and his environment , M 
(Harvey, et al., 1961: 1) 

"in more concrete functioning, the mediating link between 
input and output is more fixed," (Harvey, et al«, 1961: 1) 
Development toward abstractness "assumes an increased avail- 
ability of alternative concepts, a schemata for coping with the 
same stimuli. Thus, as progressive development occurs, the per- 
son orders the world more relativistically and less stereotypically. 
In other words, he operates in terms of multiple alternatives 
rather than in terms of bifurcated black-white categories," 

(Harvey, e£ al , , 1961: 4) 
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In Che study by Joyce (1964) , the conceptually more ab- 
stract teachers helped children define and advance problems 
while the more concrete teachers did not. In addition, more 
abstract teachers were more integrative in their contacts with 
children. Joyce, Lamb & Sibol (1964) found that abstract teachers 
took more definite positions on diagnosis and treatment as they 
received more information about a student case, while concrete 
subjects did not increase their certainty from their initial 
position based on little information. From these studies it 
seemed worthwhile to investigate the possible differences children 
would show on the pre-school Self Social Symbols Tasks as a result 
of having abstract or concrete teachers. 

An Essay Problem test developed by Lamb (weinberg, Lamb, 6c 
McHugh, 1964) was used to determine the conceptual style or level 
of the teachers and can be found in Appendix B. Essentially, 
the subject is asked to discuss the topic ‘’Rules" according to 
guidelines which themselves increase in conceptual complexity. 

A scoring system, also found in Appendix B, was derived 
from the revised Manual for Assessing the Integrative Complexity 
of Conceptual Rules Producing Verbal Responses (Schroder, Driver 
6c Streufert, 1964). In general the more closely and completely 
a subject could follow the Essay Problem directions a higher 
score he received. Scores can range from 1.0 to 7.0. Rater 
reliability was between 0.80 and 0.95. 
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Measurement of Self Complexity 



As an adjunct measure of complexity, teachers were asked 
to choose those adjectives which described themselves from a word 
list which can be found in Appendix C» The number of adjectives 
checked presumably indicates self complexity# Support for this 
technique comes from the results of a study by Sarbin and Jones 
(1955). It was found that the subjects who checked more adjec- 
tives describing themselves revealed higher ego strength on 
Barron's scale (1952). 

Measurement of Perception of Disliked Students 

The teacher's perception of marginal members of the academic 
group is highly related to the marginal child's performance 
(Ehart, 1956; Ziller, 1963). In these studies, as in this one, 
a variation of Fiedler's (1960) assumed similarity indices were 
employed. In the former studies, it was found that in the early 
elementary grades and particularly in schools with a high per- 
centage of underprivileged children, the most successful teachers 
were less severe in their adjectival descriptions of the least 
preferred student. The instrument can be found in Appendix D. 
Scoring was based on positive adjectival descriptions. 
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Measurement of Attitude Toward the Poor 

As a part of the national study, an Operation Head Start 
Workers Attitude Scale was given before training, after training, 
and several times during the Head Start operation* Using a scor- 
ing system developed by Lamb and Barbe (project consultant) 
which can be found in Appendix £, a general score on Part 1 was 
determined for all teachers on their post-training test which 
presumably measures a respondent * s positive perception of the 
poor with little or no differentiation on those characteristics 
which appear to be stereotypical and negativistic. 




Ill ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 
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General Statistical Procedures 

Data Treatment. All Self-Social Symbols Tasks test results 
were scored by teams of testers ; a random ten percent was in- 
dependently rescored only to find .minute original scoring error. 
Scores were then transcribed on tabulation sheets for keypunching, 
and different personnel checked a random twenty percent of the 
transcriptions; blocks of these and the original checked, re- 
scored, and newly transcribed if any errors were found. Manually 
derived totals were independently checked in toto. 

Three IBM 26 Keypunch operators reduced the transcribed 
scores to IBM cards; printouts were spotchecked against the tabu- 
lation sheets and a random ten percent was checked against the 
original scored test instruments. In addition, cards were sorted 
for each task, ranked by score and printed out, and all scores 
found to be out of defined ranges were checked against the origi- 
nal test instruments and revised accordingly, a simple frequency 
distribution program was used in an IBM 1620 computer and a test 
run of a descriptive statistics program on an SDS 9300 computer 
were used to proof out revised and duplicated data cards. 
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Data card printouts were further compared with manual tabu- 
lations of data on groups of students for individual teachers 
and for individual Head Start Centers: N of students, ages, 

race and sex of students on the IBM cards were thus verified. 

Data for the Sharing Task was manually calculated, all by 

k 

principal tester; age, race and sex data were cross -verified 
with that for the Self -Social Symbols Tasks where there was a 
coincidence of students tested. 

Scoring of teacher test responses was done by two research 
assistants. Transcription, keypunching and verification proceeded 
in much the same manner as with the student tests. Teacher scores 
wiere initially summed and means found by the use of the IBM 407 
Accounting Machine; modes and medians by the use of the IBM Card 
Sorter and subsequent IBM 407 printouts. 

Multiple-regression, co-variance, and analysis of variance 
programs were adapted to the SDS 9300 from the MULTR, COVAR, and 
ANOVA programs contained in Cooley and Lohnes: Multivariate Pro - 

cedures for the Behavioral Sciences (Wiley, New York, 1962). 
Formulae and processes can be directly ascertained by reference 
to the programs in Cooley and Lohnes. Other programs for the 
9300 and all for the IBM 1620 were developed locally. 

Statistical Analysis . In general, analyses of covariance 
(ANOVA) were used to determine the significance of differences 
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both in the Head Start versus controls on all tasks as well as 
between Head Start students of teachers one-half standard devia- 
tion above or below the means on characteristics of conceptual 
style, self-complexity, perception of disliked students and 
attitude toward the poor. 

For those tasks where nonparametric statistics were appro- 
priate (five, six, seven and eleven) student responses, as fre- 
quencies, were cast into McNemar's (1955) categories for deter- 
mining significance of change. A chi 2 test for independent 
• samples was first computed. If significant, then McNemar's test 
was applied to each group to determine significancies of change. 

Development of Self Social Constructs 

Statistically Significant Measurements 

Two of the eleven tasks differentiate at statistically sig- 
nificant levels between the Head Start children and the control 
group. On an F distribution, a .05 level of significance was 
established for Task 3, Identification with Teacher (F = 4«26). 

On a chi 2 test of independent samples, a .01 level of significance 
was established for Task 11, Individuation (X 2 = 11.32). 

Relevant statistics are given in tables which follow the 
conclusion of this section and introductory comments concerning 
remarkable differences, not significant, which immediately follow 
this section. 
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Task 3 -- Identification with Teacher . Controls moved from 
a pretest mean of 38.83 to a posttest mean of 15.86, S.D. 28.37, 
a change, after adjustment for pretest differences of the respec- 
tive group from the grand means, of -13. Students, on the other 
hand, moved from a mean of 27.55 on the pretest to a mean of 21.46, 
S.D. 31.31, on the posttest, a change after adjustment of -6. Pre- 
test grand mean was 27.75, posttest grand mean 20.60, responses 
being on a scale of 0 to 200 millimeters. 

Task 11 -- Individuation , .<rhile 62% of the students showed 
no change in response to this task from pre- to posttesting, 72% 
of the controls repeated their original response. A comparable 
proportion, 20%, of both the students and the controls moved 
toward a higher individuation, but over twice as high a proportion 
of the students, 18%, as controls, 8%, evidenced a shift toward 
lesser individuation. 

Remarkable Differences between Students and Controls 

Analyses of variance of the eleven Self-Social Symbols Tasks, 
comparing cells of the students and controls, yielded results 
which although not significant , do point to measured effects of 
the program about which tentative remarks can be made. 

Task 1 -- Self Esteem -- Table 3 . Controls generally showed 
a shift toward lower self-esteem, the change (from a raw pretest 
mean score to a mean posttest score adjusted for the difference 
of the pretest score from the grand mean pretest score) being f.23. 



Table 3 

HEAD START STUDENTS AND CONTROLS 
(N - 770, 100) 






TASK l: SELF ESTEEM 

RANGE: 1 (HIGH SELF ESTEEM) to $ (LOW SELF ESTEEM) 



CONTROLS STUDENTS 


Mean Scores 


Adjusted 






Pre Test 


Post Test 


Post Tost 


. .Change • 


S D 


All 


1.62 


1.80 


1.85 


+.23 


1.26 


All 


1.87 


1.77 


1.77 


-.10 


1.31 


Female White 


1.1*2 


1.33 


1.U3 


+.01 




Female White 


2.05 


1.38 


1.53 


-.52 




Female Negro 


1.55 


1.35 


l.}*2 


-.13 




Female Negro 


1.95 


1.61* 


1.61 


-3U 




Male White 


i.si* 


2.00 


2.07 


+.53 




Male White 


1.87 


1.98 


1.97 


+.10 




Male Negro 


1.77 


2.03 


2.06 


+.29 




Male Negro 


1.77 


1.78 


1.80 


+.03 




Females Females 


1.91 


1.37 


1.5$ 


—.36 




Males Males 


1.79 


1.88 


1.89 


+.10 




Whites Whites 


1.86 


1.83 


1.83 


1 

8 




Negroes Negroes 


1.81 


1.73 


1.75 


-.06 




Grand Means 


1.83 


1.78 




-.03 




Adj. Coef. 


.23 
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In contrast, students showed a slight shift in the opposite 
direction, the mean change being -.10, 

Male controls evidenced the greatest shift toward self- 
esteem, the white and Negro males respectively changing, +.53 and 
+.29; the comparable student cells changed only r.10 and -.03. 
Female students showed a marked shift toward higher self-esteem, 
whites and Negroes changing -.52 and -.34, the comparable controls 
changing +.01 and -.13. 

Task 2 -- Identification with Mother — Table 4 . Changes 
calculated with adjustment for pretest score differences were 
virtually identical for controls and students as a whole, although 
the levels of the mean scores were of some difference. The great- 
est change was evidenced by the female white students, averaging 
-17, the comparable controls averaging a change of r4. 

Task 3 — Identification with Teacher -- Tables 5 and 5a . The 
significant difference between controls and students having been 
commented upon earlier, the cells contributing most to this dif- 
ference are worth discussing. The male controls evidenced the 
greatest degree of change, white controls changing -17 and Negro 
controls -16, in contrast to female students of both racial groups 
changing an average of -5. In total, however, there was no re- 

t 

markable difference between either sex or racial groups. 

Task 4 -- Identification with Father -- Tables 6 and 6a . The 
only remarkable difference noted was a slight change, from pre- to 



Table 1+ 

HEAD START STUDENTS AHD CONTROIS 
(N « 770, 100 ) 




TASL 2i IDENTIFICATION WITH MOTHER 
RiNOE: 0 . (OXOSE IDENTIFICATION ) to 200 (DISTANT IDENTIFICATION) 



CONTROIS STUDENTS 


Mean Scores 
Fre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S. D. 


All 


22.73 


12.75 


13.95 


-8 


25-i*l 


AH 


26.90 


18.18 


17.97 


-8 


28.92 


Female White 


17.83 


19.00 


21.86 






Female White 


33.53 


18.86 


16.39 


-17 




Female Negro 


21.75 


9.70 


11.23 


-10 




Female Negro 


28.55 


16.58 


15.81 


-12 




Male White 


23.62 


H*. 29 


15.18 


-8 




Male White 


29.60 


21.80 


20.67 


-8 




Male Negro 


21*. 15 


11.1*7 


12.19 


-11 




Male Negro 


22.1*5 


16.61 


17.90 


-U 




Females Females 


28.86 


16.78 


15.90 


-12 




Males Males 


21*. 95 


17.63 


18.07 


-6 




Whites Whites 


29.50 


20.06 


18.96 


-10 




Negroes Negroes 


2l*.3l 


15.72 


16.38 


-7 




Grand Means 


26.25 


17.35 




-8 




Adj. Coef. 


.31* 














Table 5 l 

HEAD START STUDENTS ANl. CONTROLS 
(N - 770 , 100 )', 



TASA 3 ! IDENTIFICATION WITH TEACHER 



RANGE: o(CDOSE IDENTIFICATION ) to \oO (DISTANT IDENTIFICATION) 



CONTROLS STUDENTS 


Mean Scores 


Adjusted 


Change 




% . 


Pre Test 


Post Test 


Post Test 


S D 


All 


28.83 


13.86 


* 

15.47 

* 


-13; 


28*37 


All 


27-55 


21.1*6 


21 . 5 $ 

\ 


-6 


31.31 


Female White 


23.75 


10.83 

< 


12.27 v 


-11 




Female White 


31.29 


23.59 


24.31 ’• 


-6 


• 


Female Negro 


21.30 


16.15 


18.47 \ 


-2 




Female Negro 


28.20 


20.72 


20.55 


-7 




Male White 


32.17 


16.54 


14.95 


'. -17 

\ 

V 5 




Male White 


27.78 


22.64 


22.62 




Male Negro 


32.12 


16.82 


15.25 


\ . 
j 16 




Male Negro 


25.96 


19.89 


2J.54 


A 




Females Females 


28.26 


21.25 


21.07 


- ,v \ 




Males Males 


27.1+9 


20.27 


20.37 


-7 ' 

\ 


» 

\ 

\ 


Whites Whites 


29.01 


22.24 


21.78 


-7 


Negroes Negroes 


26.98 


19.62 


19.89 


-7 


\ 

\ 

1 


Grand Means 


27.75 


20.60 




-7 


\ 


Adj. Coef. 


.36 








\ 
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Table 6 

HMD START STUDENTS AND CONTROLS 

(N * 770, 100) 



TASA k* IDENTIFICATION WITH FATHER 
RANGE: 0 (CLOSE IDENTIFICATION) to 200 (DISTANT IDENTIFICATION) 



CONTROLS STUDENTS 


Mean Scores 


Adjusted 






* 


Pre Test- 


Post Test- 


Post Test 


Change 


S D 


All 


Pi*.^ 


16.87 


17.57 


-7 


36,50 


All 


27.1*3 


20.18 


20.06 


-7 


31.70 


Female White 


15.75 


17.33 


21.07 






Female White 


29.82 


20.89 


19.98 


-9 




Female Negro 


23.05 


12.50 


13.82 


-9 




Female Negro 


31.65 


28.77 


27.25 


-ii 




Male White 


28.33 


21.75 


21.32 


-7 




Male White 


27.35 


18.1*5 


18.35 


-9 




Male Negro 


26.62 


16.00 


l6.ll* 


-10 




Male Negro 


21*. 65 


16.72 


17.51 


-7 





Females Females 

Males Males 

Whites Whites 

Negroes Negroes 

Grand Means 
Adj. Coef. 



29.33 


21*. 05 


23.29 


-6 


25.91 


17.1*9 


17.87 


-8 


27.55 


19.1*2 


19.25 


-8 


26.71* 


19.83 


19.93 


-6 


27.05 


19.67 




-7 



.33 
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posttest scores, of female white controls toward less identifi- 
cation with father (:-5) while the comparable student group showed 
a change toward closer identification (-9). 

Task 5 -- Centrality — Tables 7 and 7a . Mean scores suggest 
a tendency of the students to persist more than the controls in 
maintaining self as central; frequencies of shifts or persistencies 
fail to suggest even the least remarkable difference between 
students and controls on this task. 

Task 6 -- Identification with Adults — Table 8 , Mean 
scores and the frequency count both indicated a lack of difference 
between students and controls as total groups (each changing a 
mean of -.10) but as with Task Four, female white controls moved, 
on the average, slightly toward less identification with adults 
(f.02) while the comparable student cell showed an above the 
general average move toward closer identification (-,26), 

Task 7 — Identification with Peers — Table 9 , Again , mean 
scores and the frequency count failed to suggest any remarkable 
difference between controls and students, but the cell means for 
female whites showed a S-,04 change in the case of the controls, 
a -.16 change in the case of students; these changes can be com- 
pared with the grand means change of -.12. 

Task 8 -- Self Esteem -- Table 10 . Controls generally tended 
to change more (-.82) than students (-.28), both in a direction 
toward higher self-esteem. Most remarkable cell mean was the -.15 
average change of male Negro students, the least change of any cell. 
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Table — T 



m.nn START STUDENTS AND C0NTR01S 
(N - 770, 100) 



TAS1. $: CENTRALITI 

ALT ERNATIVES; 1 (SELF IS CENTRAL) or 2 (FRIEND IS CENTRAL) 



CONTROLS 

« 


STUDENTS 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


All 




1.39 


1 . 1(7 


1 . U 7 


+.08 




All 


1.39 


1 . 1(2 


1 . 1(2 


+.03 


Female White 


1.50 


1 . 1(2 


1 . 1(2 


-.08 




Female White 


1.38 


1 JA 


1 . W + 


+.06 


Female Negro 


1.33 


1 . 1(0 


1 . 1(0 


+.05 




Female Negro 


1.35 


1 . 3 U 


1 . 3 ll 


1 

• 

0 

»-* 


Male White 




1 . 1(2 


1 . 51 * 


1 . 5 U 


+.12 




Male White 


1 . 1(0 


1 . U 5 


1 . 1*5 


+. 0 ^ 


Male Negro 




1.35 


1 . 1(7 


1 . 1*7 


+.12 




Male Negro 


l.ld 


1 . U 3 


1 . 1(3 


+.02 


Females 


Females 


1.37 


1.38 


1.38 


+.01 


Males 


Males 


1 . U 0 


1 . 1(5 


1 . 1*5 


+.05 


Whites 


Whites 


1 . 1(0 


1 . 1(6 


1 . U 6 


+.06 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.38 


1 . 1(1 


1 . 1(1 


0 

• 

+ 


Grand 


Means 


1.39 


1 . 1(2 




+.03 


Ad;]. < 


Coef • 


.00 









FRE TO POST RESPONSE CONTROLS STUDENTS 



Shifted 1 tc 2 
Stayed X to 1 
Stayed 2 to 2 
Shifted 2 to 1 



23 

35 

18 

19 



189 

287 

128 

166 
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Table 8 

HEAD START STUDENTS AND CONTROLS 
(N * 770, 100) 

TASK 6: IDENTIFICATION WITH ADULTS 
ALTERNATIVES: 1 (POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION) or 2 (NON-IDENTIFICATION ) 



CONTROLS STUDENTS Mean Scores 

Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


All 




1.1*8 


1.39 


1.38 


1 

• 

O 




All 


1.1*7 


1.37 


1.37 


-.10 


Female White 




1.1*2 


1.1*2 


1 . 1 * 1 * 


+.02 




Female White 


1.58 


1.36 


1.32 


-.26 


Female Negro 




i.5o 


1.1*0 


1.39 


-.11 




Female Negro 


1.1*9 


1.38 


1.37 


-.12 


Male White 




1.51* 


1.33 


1.30 


-.11* 




Male White 


1.1*8 


1.39 


1.39 


-.09 


Male Negro 




1.1*5 


1.1*0 


1.1*1 


-.oi* 




Male Negro 


1.1*1 


1.35 


1.37 


-.01* 


Females 


Females 


i.5i 


1.38 


1.36 


-.15 


Males 


Males 


1.1*1* 


1.37 


1.38 


-.06 


Whites 


Whites 


i.5i 


1.38 


1.36 


-.15 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.1*1* 


1.37 


1.38 


-.06 


Grand Means 


1.1*7 


1.37 




-.10 



Adj. Coef. .39 



PRE TO POST RESPONSE 

Shifted 1 to 2 
Stayed 1 to 1 
Stayed 2 to 2 
Shifted 2 to 1 



CONTROLS STUDENTS 

12 82 

1*0 31*1 

27 198 

21 ll*9 
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Table 9 

HEM) START STUDENTS AND CONTROLS 
(N * 770, 100) 

TASK 7: IDENTIFICATION WITH PEERS 
ALTERNATIVES: 1 (POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION) or 2 (NON-IDENTIFICATJEON) 

CONTROLS STUDENTS Mean Scores Adjusted 

Pre Test Post Test* Post Test Change 



All 




1.51 


1.1*0 


1.1*0 


-.11 




All 


1.53 


1.1*1 


1.1*1 

» 


-.12 


Female White 




1.1*2 


1.1*2 


1.1*6 


+.Oli 




Female White 


1.39 


1.1*5 


1.1*3 


-,16 


Female Negro 




1.50 


1.30 


1.31 


-.19 




Female Negro 


1.56 


1.1*1 


1.1*0 


-.16 


Male White 




1 .S 8 


1.50 


1.1*8 


-.10 




Male White 


1.59 


1.1*8 


1.1*6 


-.13 


Male Negro 




1.50 


1.37 


1.39 


-.11 




Male Negro 


1.1*6 


1.36 


1.39 


-.07 


Females 


Females 


1.56 


1.1*1 


1.1*0 


-.16 


Males 


Males 


1.51 


1.1*1 


1.1*1 


-.10 


Whites 


Whites 


1.58 


1.1*7 


1.1*5 


-.13 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.1*9 


1.37 


1.38 


-.11 


Grand Means 


1.53 


1.1*1 




-.12 



Adj. Coef. .39 

PRE TO POST RESPONSE 

Shifted 1 tc 2 
Stayed 1 to 1 
Stayed 2 tc 2. 
Shifted 2 to I 



ERIC 



CONTROLS STUDENTS 



39 



11 

38 

29 

22 



73 

310 

235 

152 






♦ 





Table 10 

HEAD START STUDENTS AND CONTROLS 
(N = 770, 100) 

TASK 8: SELF ESTEEM 

RANGE: 1 (HIGH SELF ESTEEM) to 5 (HW SEIF ESTEEM) 



CONTROLS 


STUDENTS Mean Scores 

Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


All 




3.61 


2.8U 


2.79 




All 


3.16 


2.87 


2.88 


Female White 




3.U2 


2.67 


2.6U 




Female White 


2.97 


2.73 


2.77 


Female Negro 




3.30 


2.U0 


2.39 




Female Negro 


3.08 


2.8U 


2.86 


Male White 




3.67 


3.17 


3.10 




Male White 


3.29 


2.73 


2.72 


Male Negro 




3.80 


2.92 


2.81* 




Male Negro 


3.18 


3.02 


3.03 


Females 


Females 


3.09 


2.75 


2.7? 


Males . 


Males 


3.30 


2.93 


2.92 


Whites 


Whites 


3.2 h 


2.77 


2.77 


Negroes 


Negroes 


3.22 


2.93 


2.93 


Grand Means 


3.23 


2.87 





Ad j . Coef . . 1 5 



Change 

— • 82 

-.28 

— • 7 $ 
-.20 
-.91 
-.22 
-.57 
-.57 

-.96 

-.15 

-.32 

-.38 

-.U7 

-.29 



S D 

1.63 

1.67 



-.36 
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Task 9 -- Power with Teacher -- Table 11 . Controls evidenced 
a higher degree of assertion of social position than did the Head 
Start students, the adjusted posttest means being 3,23 and 2.96 
respectively. 

Both control and student female whites stood out as having 
distinctly shifted toward higher student power from pre- to 
posttest, changing +.51 and +.25 respectively, and it should be 
further noted that the difference between them (a difference of 
change of .26) represents a greater one than the difference between 
controls and students in general (which was .16). There was less 
difference between the mean changes of female Negroes, controls 
and students (-.20, -.01), and male white controls and students 
(-.48, -.35), but a greater contrast between the changes effected 

by male Negro controls and students (-.35, +.01). 

Task 10 -- Power with Policeman -- Table 12 . The mean change 
of the controls on this task was -.39, while that of the students 
was only -.09. The differences among different sex -race cells 
of the controls were somewhat more pronounced than among the 
students, although the standard deviations of the two major 
groups, 1.34 for controls and 1.29 for students, were not far 
apart. Male white controls evidenced a mean change of -.64, com- 
parable students only -.08; male Negro controls of -.33 in com- 
parison with the male Negro mean change of +.02. Least control- 



Table 11 

HEAD START STUDENTS AND CONTROLS 
(N = 770,, 100) 

TASK 91 POWER WITH TEACHER 

RANGE: 1 (TEACHER MORE POWERFUL) to 5 (SELF MORE POWERFUL) 



CONTROLS STUDENTS 


Mean Scores 


Adjusted 








Pre Test 


Post Test 


Post Test 


Change 


S D 


All 




3.1*7 


3.29 


3.23 


-.24 


1.34 




All 


3.01* 


2.95 


2.96 


-.08 


1.38 


Female White 




3.08 


3.58 


3-59 


+.59 






Female White 


2.83 


3.03 


3.08 


+.25 




Female Negro 




3.1*0 


3.25 


3.20 


-.20 






Female Negro 


3.16 


3.09 


3.08 


CO 

O 

• 

1 




Male White 




3.67 


3.29 


3.19 


-.48 






Male White 


3.02 


2.65 


2.6? 


-.35 




Male Negro 




3. SO 


3.22 


3.15 


-.35 






Male Negro 


3.01* 


3.d* 


3.05 


+ .01 




Females 


Females 


3.08 


3.12 


3.12 


+.04 




Males 


Males 


3.12 


2.95 


2.91* 


— • 16 




Whites 


Whites 


3.01* 


2.87 


2.88 


-.16 




Negroes 


Negroes 


3.11* 


3.08 


3.08 


-.06 




Grand Means 


3.10 


3.00 ‘ 




-.10 




Adj. Coef. 


.18 


1 









i 
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Table 12 

HEAD START STUDENTS AND CONTROLS 
(N * 770, 100 ) 

TASK 10: POWER WITH POLICEMAN 

RANGE: 1 (POLICEMAN MORE POWERFUL) to $ (SELF MORE POWERFUL) 



CONTROLS 


STUDENTS 


Mean Scores 


Adjusted 


Change 




Pre Test 


Post Test 


Post Test 


S D 


All 




3*1(3 


3*09 


3.0U 


-.39 


. 1.34 




All 


3.03 


2*93 


2.94 


1 

• 

0 

VD 


1.29 


Female White 




3*1(2 


3*25 


3.20 


-.22 






Female White 


2.88 


2.89 


2.93 


+.05 




Female Negro 




3.60 


3.U0 


3.32 


-.28 






Female Negro 


3*22 


2.83 


2.81 


—4i 




Male White 




3*1(6 


2.87 


2.82 


-.64 






Male White 


2.87 


2.76 


2.79 


CO 

0 

• 

1 




Male Negro 




3*32 


3.02 


2.99 


-.33 






Male Negro 


3*08 


3.10 


3.10 


+ .02 




Females 


Females 


3*16 


2*93 


2.92 


CM 

• 

1 




Males 


Males 


3*06 


2.97 


2.97 


-.09 




Whites 


Whites 


2*96 


2.83 


2.85 


— • 11 




Negroes 


Negroes 


3*17 


3*03 

\ 


3.02 


-.1^ 




Grand Means 


3*09 


2.96 




-13 




Adj. Coef. 


.15 


| 
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student difference was between the mean change of female Negroes , 
controls changing an average of -.28 while students changed an 
average of -.41; female white controls changed least of the 
controls, -.22, the comparable student group f.05, which although 
a contrast in direction, represents a difference less than the 
mean difference between controls and students generally. 

Task 11 — Individuation — Tables 13 and Ida . A chi 2 
analysis of shifts from pre- to posttest responses showed, as 
indicated earlier, a significant difference on this task between 
the controls and the students; 478, or 62%, of the students, and 
72, or 72% of the controls did not change their responses in the 
separate administrations of the instrument over six weeks, and 
157, approximately 20%, and 20 of the 100 controls, likewise 20%, 
shifted from a "same" response originally to a ’’different" response 
on the post test. The significant difference came between the 135 
students, 18% of the 770, and the 3 controls, only 8%, who shifted 
in the opposite direction, from a "self different" to a "self 
same" response. 

This difference was reflected in the ANOVA sampling and cal- 
culation of group means. The controls evidenced an average shift 
of K 13 from pre- to posttest, the students a lesser shift of :-.02. 
A difference greater than this mean difference of change was 
noted in three of the four pairs of cells of controls and students. 
Female white controls changed a mean of +.19, comparable students 





Table 13 

HEAD START STUDENTS AND CONTROLS 
(N « 770, IOC) 







TASlv Us INDIVIDUATION 

ALTERNATIVES: 1 (SELF SAKE AS OTHERS) or 2 (SEIF DIFFERENT FROM OTHERS) 



CONTROLS 


STUDENTS 


Mean Scores 


Adjusted 






Pre Test 


Post Test 


Post Tost 


Change 


All 




1.21 


1.32 


1.31* 


+.13 




All 


1.35 


1.37 


1.37 


+.02 


Female White 




1.17 


1.33 


1.36 


+.19 




Female White 


1.1*1 


1.1*2 


1.1*1 


i.oo 


Female Negro 




1.15 


1.20 

« 


1.23 


+.08 




Female Negro 


l.3lt 


1.29 


1.29 


-.05 


Male White 




1.29 


1.37 


1.38 


+.09 




Male White 


1.33 


1.37 


1.37 


+.01* 


Male Negro 




1.20 


1.35 


1.37 


+.17 




Male Negro 


1.36 


1.1*0 


1.1*0 


+.CI* 


Females 


Females 


1.33 


1.33 


1.33 


i + 

m 

o 

o 


Males 


Males 


1.33 


1.39 


1.39 


•+.06 


Whites 


Whites 


1.34 


1.38 


1.38 


+ .01* 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.33 


1.36 


1.36 


+ .03 


Grand Means 


1.33 


1.37 




+ »0i* 



Adj. Coef. .17 



PRE TO POST RESPONSE CONTROIS STUDENTS 



Shifted 1 to 2 
Stayed 1 tc 1 
Stayed 2 to 2 
Shifted 2 tc 1 



20 157 

60 3ltl 

12 137 

8 135 
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neglibibly; female Na^ro controls !-.08, comparable students -.03; 
male Negro controls K17, comparable students ;.04. 



Statistically Significant Measures 

Task 2, Identification with Mother, was the only one of the 
eleven Self-Social Symbols Tasks which differentiated students of 
teachers of contrasting cognitive styles. However, teacher-sex 
and teacher-race interactions were significant. 

On the Essay Problem, a measure of conceptual style, a mean 
score of 2.68, on a zero to seven scale, with a standard deviation 
of 1.03, was found. Analysis of variance of the tasks performed 
by students of teachers scoring more than a half a standard devia- 
tion above or below the mean score, respectively, yielded for Self- 
Social Symbols Task 2, Identification with Mother, a significant 
difference between the two groups of Head Start students. Those 
students whose teachers were in the high group on conceptual style, 
i.e., were distinctly more abstract, showed a pre- to posttest 
movement toward closer identification with mother, significant at 
the .05 level (F = 6.27), than students in the low group, i.e., the 
more concrete teachers. The comparison was made between the 234 
pre- and posttested students of the 25 teachers scoring half a 
standard deviation above the mean against a similarly proportioned 



Effect of Teachers 1 Cognitive Styles 
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sample of the 270 pre- and posttested students of the 12 teachers 
scoring a half a standard deviation below the mean on the essay 
problem* 

The students of the higher-scoring, or more abstract, teachers 
moved from a pretest mean score of 23.99 on Task 2 to a posttest 
score, adjusted for pretest differences, of 14*87, a change of 
-9.12. The students of the lower scoring, or more concrete, 
teachers moved from a pretest mean of 24.63 to an adjusted posttest 
mean of 21.42, a change of -3.21. 

On the Word List, a measure of self-complexity, a mean score 
of 30.01 was found on a zero to fifty scale with a standard devia- 
tion of 11.05. Again, a difference significant at the .05 level 
was found (F = 3.90) between scores on Task 2 by students of 
teachers scoring high on the measure of self-complexity and 
students of teachers scoring low on this measure. The comparison 
was made between a proportioned sample of the 279 pre- and post- 
tested students of the 31 teachers who scored more than half a 
standard deviation above the mean score on the teacher instrument 
and a similarly proportioned sample of the 227 pre- and posttested 
students of the 26 teachers who scored more than half a standard 
deviation below the mean score on the Word List given the teachers. 

The students of the higher-scoring, or more complex, teachers 
moved from a pretest mean score of 26.25 on Task 2 to a posttest 
score, adjusted for pretest differences, of 17.25, a change . 





of -9.00# The students of the lower- scoring, or less complex, 
teachers moved from a pretest mean of 25*09 to an adjusted post test 
mean of 22.75, a change of -2*34. 

Student performance on the eleven Self-Social Symbols Tasks, 
comparing students of teachers high and low on the cited measures 
of cognitive style, follow, with comments about other differences, 
some statistically significant and others worth remarking upon. 

Task 1 -- Self Esteem -- Tables 14 and 15 . Students of the 
more abstract teachers showed a mean change of -.08, those of the 
more concrete teachers of +.03, not a significant difference. 
However, a significant difference was observed between female 
white students of the two types of teachers: female white students 

of the more abstract teachers averaged a change of -.90, a distinct 
move on the 1 to 5 scale toward higher self-esteem, while the 
comparable cell of students of more concrete teachers averaged a 
change of +.19, a slight shift toward lower self-esteem. 

The difference between students of more and less complex 
teachers was comparable for the gross groups: students of the 

more complex teachers showed a mean change of -.08, those of the 
less complex teachers a mean change of S'. 04. The difference be- 
tween the two cells of female whites was not remarkable, nor were 
the differences between cells of Negroes of either sex. However, . 
white male students of the more complex teachers showed a mean 
change of -.09, while white male students of the less complex 
teachers shifted +.67. 



Table XU 



STUDENTS OP MORE ABSTRACT TEACHERS 
COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OP MORE CONCRETE TEACHERS 



TASK 1: SELF ESTEEM 

RANGE: 1 (HIGH SEIP ESTEEM) to 5 (DOW SEIP ESTEEM) 



ABSTRACT 


CONCRETE 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S D 


All 




1.90 


1.83 


1.82 


-.08 


1.31 


• 


All 


1.76 


1.78 


1.79 


+.03 


1.33 


Female White 




2. U 0 


1.60 


1.50 


-.90 






Female White 


1.64 


1.80 


1.83 


+.19 




Female Negro 




1.66 


1.92 


1.95 


+.29 




** 


Female Negro 


1.64 


l.lill 


1.8 U 


+.20 




Male White 




1.76 


1.82 


1.83 


+.07 






Male White 


1.97 


2.12 


2.10 


+.13 




Male Negro 




1.95 


1.86 


1.8 U 


-.11 






Male Negro 


1.79 


1.85 


1.86 


+.07 




Females 


Females 


1.77 


1.69 


1.70 


-.07 




Males 


Males 


1.87 


1.89 


1.89 


+.02 




Whites 


Whites 


1.93 


1.85 


l.6h 


-.09 




Negroes 


Negroes 


1.78 


1.78 


1.79 


+.01 




Grand Means 


1.83 


1.80 




i 

8 




Adj. Coef. 


.17 
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Table 1, $ 

STUDEI m OF MORE COMPLEX TEACHERS 
COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF LESS COMPLEX TEACHERS 



TASK 1; SELF ESTEEM 

RANGE: 1 (HIGH SELF ESTEEM) to 5 (LOW SEIF ESTEEM) 



MORE COMPLEX 


LESS COMPLEX 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


AH 




1.83 


1.76 


1.75 


i 

• 

o 

CD 




All 


1.72 


1.7U 


1.76 


+.oU 


Female White 




1.97 


1.66 


1.62 


-.35 




Female White 


1.60 


1.25 


1.29 


-.31 


Female Negro 




1.81 


1.71 


1.70 


— •11 




Female Negro 


1.80 


1.57 


1.56 


-rt 

CM 

• 

1 


Male White 




2.02 


1.98 


1.93 


-.09 




Male White 


1.60 


2.23 


2.27 


+.67 


Male Negro 




1.67 


1.69 


1.72 


+.05 




Male Negro 


1.80 


1.76 


1.75 


-.05 


Females 


Females 


1.82 


1.59 


1.59 


-.23 


Males 


Males 


1.77 


1.86 


1.86 


+.09 


Whites 


Whites 


1.85 


1.85 


1.81* 


-.01 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.75 


1.69 


1.70 


-.05 


Grand Means 


1.79 


1.75 




— .Oli 



Adj. Coef. ,19 
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Students of the more abstract teachers showed a mean change of 



-9.12, those of the more concrete teachers of -3.21, a difference 
significant at the .05 level as mentioned earlier. The mean for 
students of the more abstract teachers was noticeably lowered by 
the neglibible (1.69) change of the male Negro students of these 
teachers; the white males of these teachers changed an average 
of -19.24, females of both racial groups an average of more than 
-11.00. Female white students of the more concrete teachers 



showed the greatest change of any cell, a mean of -20.41, the 
other sex-race cells of students of more concrete teachers changing 

within a range of ’*4 to -4. 

The difference between students of more and less complex 
teachers was also significant at the .05 level; students of the 
more complex teachers changed .9.00 on the average, students of 
the less complex teachers -2.34. Again, a minimal difference was 
noted in the male Negro student cells of the contrasted teacher 
types, although there was a comparably slight difference between 
female white students of the more and the less complex teachers. 



Table 16 












* c\ 
l ;5 



STUDENTS OF MURE ABSTRACT TEACHERS 
COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF MORE CONCRETE TEACHERS 



TASK 2 : IDENTIFICATION WITH MOTHER 
RANGE: 0 (CLOSE IDENTIFICATION) to 200 (DISTANT IDENTIFICATION) 



Abstract 


Concrete 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S D 


All 




23.99 


Hi. 75 


ll*.87 


-9.12 


26.# 




All 


21*. 63 


21.53 


21.1*2 


-3.21 


20.51; 


Female White 




27.68 


17.81* 


16.60 


-11 






Female White 


38.12 


22.80 


17.71 


- 20 .U 1 




Female Negro 




2l*.02 


12.61* 


12.75 


-11 






Female Negro 


20.1(1* 


20.1*0 


21.83 


+1 




Male White 




30.39 


13.39 


11.15 


-19 






Male White 


23.00 


27.39 


27.88 


+ u 




Male Negro 


- 


19;36 


15-85 


17.67 


-1 






Male Negro 


23.52 


18.98 


19.28 


-h 




Females 


Females 


25.79 


17.79 


17.21* 


-8 




Males 


Males 


23.19 


18.1*1 


18.82 


-k 




Whites 


Whites 


29.37 


20.36 


18.50 


-10 




Negroes 


Negroes 


21.78 


17.03 


17.96 


-3 




Grand Means 


2l*.31 


18 . 11 * 




-6 




Adj. Coef, 


• 


.37 











ERIO- 
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Table 17 

* 

STUDENTS OF MORE COMPLEX TEACHERS 
COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF LESS COMPLEX TEACHERS 



TASK 2: IDENTIFICATION WITH MOTHER 
RANGE: 0 (CLOSE IDENTIFICATION) to 200 (DISTANT IDENTIFICATION) 



MORE COMPLEX 
* 


LESS COMPLEX 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S D 


All 




26.25 


17.1*2 


17.25 


-9 


26.77 




All 


25.09 


22.1*7 


22.75 


-2 


27.68 


Female White 




36.69 


22.78 


18.62 


-18 






Female White 


1 * 0.10 


27.30 


21.81* 


-18 




Female Negro 




20.33 


16.06 


18.15 


-2 






Female Negro 


22.93 


29.23 


30.33 


+7 




Male White 




29.23 


18.65 


17.31* 


-11 






Male White 


23.6? 


27.30 


28.12 


+h 




Male Negro 




23.57 


15.11* 


15.99 


-7 






Male Negro 


20.80 


12.60 


ll*.5l 


-6 




Females 


Females 


28.00 


22 . 1*8 


21.65 


-6 




Males 


Males ' 


2U.3U 


17.29 


17.85 


-6 




Whites 


Whites 


31.1*5 


22.99 


20.83 


-10 




Negroes 


Negroes 


22 . 01 * 


16.95 


18.39 


-3 




Grand Means 


25.80 


19.37 




-6 




Adj. Coef* 


.38 
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Task 3 — Identification wich Teacher — Tables 18 and 19 . 

On the basis of the two measures of teacher cognitive style, 
students generally showed little differences on the basis of 
their teachers* abstractness-concreteness or complexity. 

Females tended to evidence a greater effect of teacher con- 
ceptual style than did males. Females of the more abstract 
teachers showed an average change of -.1083 in the case of the 
white females, -8.59 in the case of Negro females, while the like 
cells of students of the more concrete teachers averaged changes 
of r3.23 and -2.38. Male students of the more abstract teachers 
averaged a lesser change than their female classmates, while male 
students of the more concrete teachers shifted toward closer 
identification with teacher in contradistinction to their female 
classmates who evidenced a slight shift in the opposite direction. 

Inter-cell differences tended to be less patterned when 
student responses to this task were grouped on the basis of 
teacher complexity. Female students of the less complex teachers 
tended to change somewhat more toward closer identification than 
did the female students of the more complex teachers; the same 
could be said for male Negro students, but the contrary was the 
case with the male white students--male white students of the 

more complex teachers tended to shift toward closer identification 

\ 

with teacher to a degree somewhat greater than did white male 
students of the less complex teachers. 
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Table 18 



STUDENTS OF MORE ABSTRACT TEACHERS 
COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF MORE CONCRETE TEACHERS 



TASK 3: IDENTIFICATION WITH TEACHER 
RANGE: 0 (CLOSE IDENTIFICATION) to 200 (DISTANT IDENTIFICATION) 



Abstract 


Concrete 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S D 


All 




23.93 


17.72 


17.89 


- 6 . 0U 


27.51 




All 


21*. 8? 


21.77 


21.61 


- 3.26 


29.1*8 


Female White 




30.80 


22.20 


19.91 


-10 




. 


Female White 


27.08 


31.21* 


30.31 


+ 3 




Female Negro 




23.06 


lit . 00 


ll *. l *7 


-8 






Female Negro 


18.50 


19.02 


21.08 


+2 




Male White 




23.82 


19.03 


19.23 


-li 






Male White 


31.33 


25-67 


23.25 


-8 




Male Negro 




22.05 


18.20 


19.02 


-3 






Male Negro 


25.61+ 


18.32 


17.89 


-7 




Females 


Females 


23.50 


19.91 


20.23 


-3 




Males 


Males 


25.09 


19.62 


19.38 


-5 




Whites 


Whites 


28.16 


21*. 23 


22.92 


-5 




Negroes 


Negroes 


22.52 


17.50 


18.16 


- 1 * 


- 


Grand Means 


21* .1*0 


19.75 




- 1 * 




Adj. Coef 


• 


.35 
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Table 19 

STUDENTS OF MORE COMPLEX TEACHERS 
COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF LESS COMPLEX TEACHERS 

TASK 3: IDENTIFICATION WITH TEACHER 
RANGE: 0 (CIOSE IDENTIFICATION) to 200 (DISTANT IDENTIFICATION) 



MORE COMPLEX 


LESS COMPLEX 


Mean Scores 


Adjusted 






t 




?re Test 


Post Test 


Post Test 


Change 


S D 


All 




26.08 


19-50 


20.1*2 


-5 


28. 2*6 




All 


31.92 


25.11* 


23.67 


-8 


31.62 


Female White 




29.78 


27.16 


26.56 


-3 






Female White 


1*2 .1*0 


37.80 


32.07 


-10 




Female Negro 




26.15 


21.12 


22.01 


-h 






Female Negro 


31.60 


25.10 


23.77 


-7 




Male White 




2 5.9k 


11*. 71 


• 15.68 


-10 






Male White 


29.73 


26.83 


26.26 


-3 




Male Negro 




2l*.l*9 


18.22 


19.78 


-h 






Male Negro 


28.93 


18.2*0 


18.15 


-10 




Females 


Females 


30.80 


26.09 


25.09 






Males 


Males 


26.68 


18.72 


19.39 


-7 




Whites 


Whites 


30.29 


21*. 12 


23.32 


-6 




Negroes 


Negroes 


27.02 


20.01* 


20.57 


-6 




Grand Means 


28.33 


21.67 




-6 




Adj. Coef. 


i 


.1;! 











56 



r fj 



57 









Task 4 zz Identification -with Father — Tables 20 and 21 . 

This task failed to differentiate between contrasting teacher 
cognitive styles when considering all students of each group of 
teachers in comparison with all of the contrasting group of 
teachers. Several cell contrasts, however, are remarkable. 

Female students of the more abstract teachers tended to 
change somewhat more toward closet identification with father 
(whites -11.80, Negroes -10.54) than did female students of the 
more concrete teachers (whites -5.35, Negroes -6.88). White 
male students of the two groups of teachers were negligibly dif- 
ferent, but Negro males evidenced the greatest contrast: male 

Negro students of the more abstract teachers changed only -1.98, 
while the comparable cell of students of the more concrete teachers 
changed a mean of -10.97. 

As on Task 3, sex-race cell differences tended to be less 
patterned when students were compared on the basis of teacher 
complexity. The greatest change was that of the female white 
students of the less complex teachers, a mean change of -22.12, 
the female white students of the more complex teachers changing 
-9.16. In comparison, female Negroes showed little change at all 
from pretest to posttest on this task; those of the more complex 

teachers averaged a change of -0.74, those of the less complex 

/ 

teachers -2.08. 



Table 20 



STUDENTS OF MORE ABSTRACT TEACHERS 
COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF MORE CONCRETE TEACHERS 

TASK Us IDENTIFICATION WITH FATHER 
RANGE: 0 (CLOSE IDENTIFICATION) to 200 (DISTANT IDENTIFICATION) 



Abstract 


Concrete 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S D 


All 




23. UU 


15.22 


15.80 


-7.56 


26.59 




All 


27.01 


18.75 


18.17 


-8. 81* 


29.17 


Female White 




28.76 


18.12 


16.96 


-11 






Female White 


28.72 


2U.52 


23.37 


-5 




Female Negro 




23.61* 


12.58 


13.10 


-10 






Female Negro 


2U.SU 


17.UU 


17.66 


-6 




Male White 




2U.79 


13.27 


13.U1 


-11 






Male White 


29.03 


20.09 


18. 8U 


-10 




Male Negro 




20.S9 


17.09 


18.61 


-1.98 






Male Negro 


27.21 


16.89 


16. 2U 


-10 




Females 


Females 


2S.6U 


17.11 


16.98 


-8 




Males 


Males 


2U.90 


16.89 


16.99 


-7 . 




Whites 


Whites 


27.70 


18.68 


17.87 


-9 




Negroes 


Negroes 


23.98 


16.1U 


16.SU 


-7 




Grand Means 


25.22 


16.99 




-8 




Adj . Coef 


• 


.33 
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Table 21 




STUDENTS OF MORE COMPLEX TEACHERS 
COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF LESS COMPLEX TEACHERS 



TASK k- IDENTIFICATION WITH FATHER 
RANGE: 0 (CLOSE IDENTIFICATION) to 200 (DISTANT IDENTIFICATION) 



MORE COMPLEX 


1 ESS COMPLEX 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S D 


All 




27.39 


18.65 


18.82 


-8 


25.1+7 




All 


28.81; 


19.81 


19.51+ 


-9 


30.81 


Female White 




29.69 


21.06 


20.53 


-9 






Female White 


1*3. 1+0 


26.00 


21.28 


-22 




Female Negro 




25.92 


21+.56 


25.18 


-0 






Female Negro 


29.1+0 


27.77 


27.32 






Male White 




26.73 


17.1+2 


17.79 


-7 






Male White 


26.77 


15.20 


15.56 


-11 




Male Negro 




27.81 


11* .1+6 


lU.50 


-13 






Male Negro 


23*38 


11*. 82 


16.22 


-7 




Females 


Females 


30.31+ 


21+.66 


23.93 


-6 




Males 


Males 


26.36 


15.38 


15.87 


-10 




Whites 


Whites 


30.03 


19.12 


18.1*9 


-11 




Negroes 


Negroes 


26.56 


19.08 


19.50 


-10 




Grand Means 


27.95 


19.10 




-8 




Adj. Coef. 


.31 
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Task 5 -- Centrality — Tables 22, 22a » 23 > and 23a . Mean 
scores (of limited statistical use on this alternative response 
task) suggest some differences between students of contrasting 
cognitive styles, but frequency tables give evidence that these 
differences are ones involving very few students* 

Fifty-five percent of the students of the more abstract 
teachers maintained the same response on the posttest as they had 
given on the pretest; 527 0 of the students of the more concrete 
teachers did likewise* An identical percentage of students of 
more abstract and of more concrete teachers shifting from a non- 
central to a self-central response, this leaves as the only re- 
markable difference the fact that Sio more of the students of the 
more concrete teachers shifted from a self-central to a non-central 
response than did students of the more abstract teachers* The 
effect within sex-race cells of teacher abstractness-concreteness 
seems to be greater, however. Males of the more abstract teachers 
moved away from the self-centrality (whites averaging a change of 
4“*13, Negroes of +• 04) while males of the more concrete teachers 
moved slightly toward self-centrality (whites -.09, Negroes -.02). 
Females evidenced greater changes generally; females of the more 
concrete teachers, however, moved in directions opposite that of 
males generally, and female Negro students of the more abstract 
teachers did also. Specifically, the mean changes of female Negro 
students of the more abstract teachers and of the male students 



o 



Table 22 



\) 



,V' 



STUDENTS OF MORE ABSTRACT TEACHERS 
COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF MORE CONCRETE TEACHERS 
TASK 5*. CENTRALITY 





ALTERNATIVES: 1 


(SELF IS CENTRAL) or 2 


(FRIEND IS 


Abstract 


Mean Scores 

Concrete Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


All 




1.2*3 


1.1*6 


1.1*6 




All 


1.32 


1.1*0 


1.1*0 


Female White 




1.1*0 


1.56 


1.56 




Female White 


1.12 


1.52 


l.5l 


Female Negro 




1.1*8 


1.38 


1.38 




Female Negro 


1.32 


145 


1.1*8 


Male White 


\ 


1.39 


1.52 


1.52 




Male White 


1.1*2 


1.33 


1.33 


Male Negro 




1.1*2 


1.1*5 


1.1*6 




Male Negro 


1.35 


1.33 


1.33 


Females 


Females 


1.35 


1.1*7 


1.1*7 


Males 


Males 


1.39 


1.1*0 


1.1*0 


Whites 


Whites 


1.31* 


1.1*7 


1.1*7 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.39 


1.1*1 


1.1*1 


Grand Means 


1.38 


1.1*3 




Adj. Coef. 


-.02 








PRE TO POST RESPONSE 

Shifted 1 to 2 
Stayed 1 to 1 
Stayed 2 to 2 
Shifted 2 to 1 


ABSTRACT 

56 

82 

1*6 

50 


CONCRETE 

73 

103 

38 

57 




CENTRAL) 

Change 

+.03 

+.08 

+.16 

+. 1*1 

-.10 

+.16 

*.13 

—.09 

+.oi* 

-.02 

+.12 

+.01 

+.13 

+.02 

+.05 
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Table 23 

STUDENTS OF MORE COMPLEX TEACHERS 
COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF LESS COMPLEX TEACHERS 
TASK Si CENTRALITY 

ALTERNATIVES: 1 (SEIF IS CENTRAL) or 2 (FRIEND IS CENTRAL) 



MORE COMPLEX 


LESS COMPLEX 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


All 




1.38 


1.1*6 


1.1*6 


+.08 




All 


1.1*0 


1.38 


1.38 


-.02 


Female White 




1.1*7 


1.1*7 


1.1*7 


o 

o 

• 

+ 1 




Female White 


1.35 


1.1*0 


1.1*0 


+.05 


Female Negro 




1.1*2 


1.1*0 


1.1*0 


-.02 




Female Negro 


1.1*7 


1.37 


1.37 


-.10 


Male White 




1.1*2 


1.1*6 


1.1*6 


+.0U 




Male White 


1.33 


1.1*7 


1.1*6 


+.13 


Male Negro 




1.29 


1.51 


1.51 


+.22 




Male Negro 


1.1*2 


1.31 


1.31 


—.11 


Females 


Females 


1.1*3 


1.1*1 


1.1*1 


-.02 


Males 


Males 


1.36 


1.1*5 


1.1*5 


+.09 


Whites 


* . 

Whites 


1.1*0 


1.1*5 


1.1*5 


+.05 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.38 


1.1*2 


1.1*2 


+.0it 


Grand Means 


1.39 


1.1*3 




+.0U 



Adj. Coef. -.03 



PRE TO POST RESPONSE 


MORE COMPLEX 


LESS COMPLEX 


Shifted 1 to 2 


11 


52 


Stayed 1 to 1 


101 


86 


Stayed 2 to 2 


U2 


38 


Shifted 2 to 1 


61 


1*9 
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of the more concrete teachers were in a direction toward self- 
centrality, all others in the opposite direction, with female 
white students of the more concrete teachers evidencing the 
greatest mean change, +•41. 

Fifty-two percent of the students of the more complex teachers 
and 53% of the students of the less complex teachers maintained 
the same pre- and posttest responses on this task; a slightly 
greater percentage of students of the more complex teachers (23%) 
than of the less complex teachers (20%) shifted toward self- 
centrality, while slightly more of the students of less complex 
teachers (27%) shifted away from self-centrality than students of 
the more complex teachers (25%). Mean scores of the sex-race cells 
indicate shifts toward seif-centrality by both the female and male 
Negro students of the less complex teachers (-.10 and -.11), 
while marked shifts away from self-centrality , in terms of cell 
mean changes, were noted for male white students of the less 
complex teachers (1-.13) and male Negro students of the more 
complex teachers ( .22), 

Task 6 — Identification with Adults -- Tables 24, 24a, 25 , 
and 25a . Mean scores suggest some cell differences, including 
elements of commonality between the two measures of teacher cog- 
nitive style; an overview of paired pre- and posttest scores 
indicates differences between contrasted student groups almost as 
slight as described for Task 5, 
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Over two- thirds or students both of the more abstract and 
the more concrete teachers persisted in their response on this 
task; more of the students of the more abstract teachers (137«) 
shifted away from identification with adults than did students 
of the more concrete teachers (107o) , while 27 0 more of the latter 
(2Q7o) shifted toward identification with adults than did the 
former (187o) . The mean of cell changes, as with Task 5 computed 
on alternative responses and hence of limited statistically 
validity) give evidence of a greater shift toward closer identi- 
fication with adults by students of the more concrete teachers, 
their posttest scores, adjusted for pretest differences, averaging 
0,12 less than their pretest scores, while the difference, or 
change, for the students of the more abstract teachers was only 
-•06. This change was more pronounced for the white students 
(of both sexes) than for the Negroes. 

Over two-thirds of the students both of the more and the 
less complex teachers likewise persisted in their response on 
this task; more, or 12&, of the students of the more complex 
teachers shifted away from identification with adults (as had 
37. more of the students of the more abstract teachers) than did 
students of the less complex teachers (87«) , while 17o more of the 
fatter (21%) shifted toward closer identification with adults 
than did the former. Differences between cell means on the 
basis of teacher complexity were no more remarkable than these 
frequencies of shifts indicate. 
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Table 2l* 

STUDENTS OF MORE ABSTRACT TEACHERS 
COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF MORE CONCRETE TEACHERS 




TASK 6: IDENTIFICATION WITH ADULTS 
ALTERNATIVES: 1 (POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION) or 2 (NON-IDENTIFICATION) 



Abstract 


Concrete 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


All 




1.1*3 


1.36 


1.37 


-.06 




All 


1.1*9 


1.39 


1.37 


-.12 


Female White 




1.52 


1.32 


1,30 


-.22 




Female White 


1.61* 


1.36 


1.29 


-.35 


Female Negro 




1.2*0 


1.31* 


1.36 


-.01* 




Female Negro 


1.1*1* 


1.1*0 


1.1*1 


-.03 


Male White 




1.1*5 


1.1*2 


1.1*3 


-.02 




Male White 


1.52 


1.39 


1.37 


-.15 


Male Negro 




1.39 


1.36 


1.39 


o 

o 

• 

+ t 




Male Negro 


1.1*5 


1.38 


1.38 


-.07 


Females 


Females 


1.1*7 


1.36 


1.35 


-.12 


Males 


Males 


1.1*1* 


1.38 


1.39 


-.05 


Whites 


Whites 


1.53 


1.38 


1.35 


-.18 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.1*2 


1.37 


1.38 


-.01* 


Grand Means 


1.1*6 


1.37 




-.09 


Adj. Coef 


• 


.36 









PRE TO POST RESPONSE ABSTRACT CONCRETE 



Shifted 1 to 2 
Stayed 1 to 1 
Stayed 2 to 2 
Shifted 2 to 1 



30 

105 

56 

13 



27 

118 

73 

53 
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Table 25 

STUDENTS CF LORE .COMPIEi: TEACHERS 



W 






COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF 'LESS COMPLEX TEACHERS 

TASK 6 : IDENTIFICATION WITH ADULTS 
ALTERNATIVES: l (POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION) or 2 (NON-IDENTIFICATION) 



MORE COMPLEX 


LESS COMPLEX 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


All 




1.1*8 


1.39 


1.38 


-.10 




All 


1.1*5 


1.38 


1.38 


-.07 


Female White 




1.69 


1.1*7 


1.38 


-.31 




Female White 


1.70 


1.1*5 


1.36 


-.2 k 


Female Negro 




1.1*2 


1.1*2 


1.1*1* 


+.02 




Female Negro 


1.1*3 


1.50 


1.51 


+.08 


Male White 




1.56 


l.lil* 


1.1*0 


— .16 




Male White 


1.37 


1.23 


1.27 


-.10 


Male Negro 




1.39 


1.31 


1.31+ 


-.05 




Male Negro 


1.1*0 


1.36 


1.38 


-.02 


Females 


Females 


1.53 


; i.l*5 


1.1*3 


-.10 


Males 


Males 


1.1*3 


1.31* 


1.35 


—.08 


Whites 


Whites 


1.57 


1.1*0 


1.36 


-.21 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.1*1 


1.37 


1.1*0 


-.01 


Grand Means 


1.1*7 


1.38 




-.09 



Adj. Coef. .39 

PRE TO POST RESPONSE MORE COMPLEX LESS COMPLEX 



Shifted 1 to 2 31 27 
Stayed 1 to 1 123 102 
Stayed 2 to 2 70 57 
Shifted 2 to 1 57 39 
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Task 7 — Identification with Peers — Tables 26, 26a , 27 , 
and 27a * Mean scores and paired response f regencies indicate 
negligible differences between students either of more or less 
abstract (concrete) teachers or those of higher or lower com- 
plexity# Some sex-race cell differences are observable, however# 
White students of the more abstract teachers tended to 
change more (females -#12, males -#21) than did the white students 
of the more concrete teachers (females -#06, males -#09); the 
contrary was observed in the case of female Negro students (those 
with the more abstract teachers -#18, the more concrete teachers 
-•07), with no remarkable difference discerned in the case of 
male Negro students (those with the more abstract teachers -#12, 
the more concrete teachers -.10)# 

When compared on the basis of teacher complexity, an extreme 
difference between male white students of #29 was noted; male 
white students of the more complex teachers averaging a mean 
change of -.07, male white students of the less complex teachers 
a mean change of -#36# Both white and Negro female students of 
the more complex teachers tended to show a greater change (toward 
closer identification with peers, the same direction as for all 
race-sex cells of students of both higher and lower complexity 
teachers) than females of the less complex teachers, the students 
of the more complex teachers moving from distinctly different pre- 
test mean scores of 1#69 in the case of the white females and 1#52 









Table 26 

STUDENTS OF MORE ABSTRACT TEACHERS 
COMPAND WITH 

STUDENTS OF MORE CONCRETE TEACHERS 



TASK 7; IDENTIFICATION WITH PEERS 

ALTERNATIVES: 1 (POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION) or 2 (NON-IDENTIFICATION) 



Abstract 


Concrete 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


All 




1.53 


1.1*1 


1 . 1*1 


-.12 




All 


I.k9 


1.37 


1.38 


-.11 


Female White 




1.56 


1.52 


1.50 


-.06 




Female White 


1.52 


1.1*0 


1.1*0 


-.12 


Female Negro 




1.52 

# 


1.3U 


1.31* 


-.18 




Female Negro 


1.1*8 


1.1*0 


1.1*1 


-.07 


Male White 




1.58 


1.52 


1.1*9 


_.°9 




Male White 


1.58 


1.39 


1.37 


-.21 


Male Negro 




i.5o 


1.38 


1.38 


-.12 




Male Negro 


1.1*5 


1.33 


1.35 


-.10 


Females 


Females 


i.5l 


1.1*0 


1.1*0 


-.11 


Males 


Males 


l.5i 


1.39 


1.39 


-.12 


Whites 

\ 


Whites 


1.56 


1.1*6 


1.1*1* 


-.12 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.1*9 


1.36 


1.37 


-.12 


Grand Means 


1.51 


1*39 




-.12 


Adj. Coef, 


• 


.32 









PRE TO POST RESPONSE 

Shifted 1 to 2 
Stayed 1 to 1 
Stayed 2 to 2 
Shifted 2 to 1 



ABSTRACT CONCRETE 



27 

88 

70 

1*9 



°7 



108 

78 

58 



68 
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Table 27 

STUDENTS OF MORE COMPLEX TEACHERS 

comm with 

STUDENTS OF IESS COMPLEX TEACHERS 



TASK 7 : IDENTIFICATION WITH PEERS 

ALTERNATIVES; 1 (POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION) or 2 (NON-IDENTIFICATION ) 



MORE COMPLEX 


LESS COMPLEX 


Mean Scores 


Adjusted 






* • 


Pre Test 


Post Test 


Post Test 


Change 


All 




1.52 


1.1*0 


1.1*1 


— • 11 




All 


1.51* 


1.1*2 


1*1*2 


CM 

r-t 

• 

1 


Female White 




1.6? 


1.50 


1.1*1* 


-.25 




Female White 


1.60 


1.55 


1.52 


-.08 


Female Negro 




1.52 


1.1*2 


1.1*2 


-.10 




Female Negro 


1.57 


1.57 


1.55 


CM 

O 

• 

1 


Male White 




1.56 


i.5o 


1.1*9 


C^ 

O 

• 

1 




Male White 


1.67 


1.37 


1.31 


-.36 


Male Negro 




1.1*2 


1.29 


1.31* 


i 

• 

o 

CD 




Male Negro 


1.1*2 


1.31 


1.35 


& 

• 

1 


Females 


Females 


1.58 


1.1*9 


1.1*7 


-.11 


Males 


Males 


1.2*9 


1.36 


1.37 


-e!2 


Whites 


Whites 


1.62 


1.1*8 


1.1*1* 


— #18 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.1*7 


1.37 


1.39 


co 

o 

• 

1 


Grand Means 


1.53 


1.1*1 




-.12 


Adj. Coef. 


.1*1 










PRE TO POST RESPONSE 


MORE COMPLEX LESS COMPLEX 




Shifted 1 to 2 


30 


18 






Stayed 


1 to 1 


118 


86 






Stayed 


2 to 2 


79 


73 






Shifted 2 to 1 


5U 


W 





69 



r 



o 

ERIC 








in the case of the Negro females to a very close adjusted posttest 
scores of 1*44 and 1*42 , the female students of the less complex 
teachers moving from less spread pretest means of 1.60 in the 
case of the white females and 1.57 in the case of the Negro 
females to somewhat higher (indicative of lesser identification) 
adjusted posttest means of 1.52 and 1.55 respectively. 

1 Tftsk 8 -- Self Esteem -- Tables 28 and 29 . The students of 
the more concrete teachers showed a somewhat higher posttest score 
(indicative of lower self-esteem) after adjustment for pretest 
differences (2.93) than did the students of the more abstract 
teachers, but the changes between pretest and adjusted posttest 
scores were almost the same (-.20 and -.19). The change after 
adjustment in the case of students of more and less complex 
teachers was more pronounced, -.19 in the case of the former, -.32 
in the case of the latter. 

Mean changes involving a differentiation of teacher abstract- 
ness fell into four distinctly separate groups on the basis of 
race and sex cells, with differences of sex and race being much 
more profound than the differences between like sex-race cells 
compared on the basis of the relevant teacher characteristic. 
Although both cells of female Negroes showed a change toward 
lower self-esteem, male Negroes a very slight change toward higher 
self-esteem, female whites a moderate change in a like direction, 
and male whites the greatest change toward higher self-esteem, 
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remarkable differences within the sex-race pairs still existed 
in the cases of both sexes of the white racial group. Female 
white students of the more abstract teachers showed the greatest, 
.26, difference from their counterparts with more concrete teachers; 
male white students of the more abstract teachers evidenced a 
change in the same direction as both sexes of Negro students of 
the more abstract teachers, but less toward high self-esteem than 
their cotmterparts with more concrete teachers; in the case of the 
white males, those with more abstract teachers changing -.87, with 
more concrete teachers changing a mean of -1.09. 

The general tendency of students with the less complex teachers 
to change more toward higher self-esteem than students of the more 
complex teachers was largely a function of the pronounced contrast 
by the females e Female students with the more concrete teachers 
evidenced changes of -.42 in the case of female whites, -146 in the 
case of the female Negroes, white the two female cells of the more 
abstract teachers changed on -.02 and f.07. Male white students 
reversed the overall average, those of the more abstract teachers 
changing -.56 while those of the more concrete teachers changing 
only -.30. The difference in change between the two cells of male 
Negroes was negligible, although as with female Negroes it could 
be remarked that a higher adjusted posttest score, indicative of 
lower self-esteem, was noted for those (Negroes) of the more ab- 
stract teachers than those of the more concrete teachers. 



Table 28 

STUDENTS OF MORE ABSTRACT TEACHERS 
COMPARED 1/JITH 

STUDENTS OF MORE CONCRETE TEACHERS 
'TASK 8 : SEIF ESTEEM 

RANGE; 1 (HIGH SEIF ESTEEM) to 5 (LOW SEIF ESTEEM) 



Abstract 


Concrete 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S D- 


All 




3.05 


2.84 


• 2.85 


-.20 


1.63 




All 


3.12 


2.94 


2.93 


-.19 


1.67 


Female White 




3.08 


2.56 


2.56 


-.52 






Female White 


2.81; 


2.52 


2.58 


-.26 




Female Negro 




3.01; 


3.20 


3.21 


+ .17 






Female Negro 


2.94 


3.1U 


3.17 


+.23 




Male White 




3.33 


2.52 


2.46 


-.87 






Male White 


3.61 


2.64 


2.52 


-1.09 




Male Negro 




2.91 


2.85 


2.89 


1 

• 

0 

K> 






Male Negro 


3.12 


3.09 


3.08 


-.04 




Females 


Females 


2.98 


2.96 


2.98 


-.00 




MajLes 


Males 


3.17 


2.84 


2.82 


-.35 




Whites 


Whites 


3.25 


2.56 


2.52 


-.73 




Negroes 


Negroes 


3.00 


3.06 


3.07 


+.07 




Grand Means 


3.09 


2.89 








Adj. Coef 


• 


.23 
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Table 2 9 

STUDENTS CP KOBE COKPIEX TEACHERS 
COMPARED WITH 






STUDENTS CP IESS COMPLEX TEACHERS 



TASK 8: SELF ESTEEM 

RANGE: 1 (HIGH SELF ESTEEM) to 5 (LOW SELF EST EEM ) 



MORE COMPLEX IESS COMPLEX Mean Scores Adjusted 

Pre Test Post Test Post Test Change S D 



All 




3.07 


2.88 


2.88 


-.19 


1.63 




All 


3.09 


2.77 


2.77 


-.32 


1.66 


Female White 




2.75 


2.69 


2.73 


-.02 






Female White 


2.85 


2.1*0 


2.1*3 


-.1*2 




Female Negro 




3.02 


3.08 


3-09 


+.07 






Female Negro 


3.27 


2.83 


2.81 


-.1*6 




Male White 




3.12 


2.56 


2.^6 


-.56 






Male White 


3.07 


2.77 


2.77 


o 

1 




Male Negro 




3.21 


3.01* 


3.02 


-.19 






Male Negro 


3.09 


2.89 


2.89 


0 

CM 

• 

1 




Females 


Females 


2.98 


2.82 


2.81* 


-.11* 


• 


Males 


Males 


3. lit 


2.85 


. 2.81* 


-.30 




Whites 


Whites 


2.98 


2.62 


2.63 


-.35 




Negroes 


Negroes 


3.U* 


2.98 


2.97 


-.17 




Grand Means 


3.08 


2.8U 




-.21* 




Adj. Ccef. 


.11* 












Task 9 -- Power with Teacher -- Tables 30 and 31. Remarkable 



differences were noted between students of the more abstract and 
the more concrete teachers and between students of the more and 
less complex teachers. In the first instance, students of the 
more abstract teachers averaged less change toward higher teacher 
power than those of the more concrete teachers; in the second, 
students of the less complex teachers changed toward higher student 
power while students of the more complex teachers changed in the 
opposite direction. 

Tha greater change of the students of the more concrete 
teachers was observed to be largely a function of the male white 
cells. The male white students of more abstract teachers changed 
from a pretest 2.97 mean to an adjusted posttest mean of 2.68, or 
-.29; the male white students of the more concrete teachers from a 
pretest mean of 3.21 to an adjusted posttest mean of 2.65, or -.56. 

The considerable (not significant) change between students of 
more and less complex teachers, a difference of .38, was even more 
pronounced in the case of females; female white students of high 
and low complexity teachers changed -.29 and +.48 respectively, 
female Negro students of high and low complexity teachers -.46 and 
+.01 respectively. The contrast between Negro male students of 
the more and less complex teachers was of similar magnitude, the 
mean changes being -.17 and +.17 respectively. The overall average 
change was tempered by the relatively slight contrast between male 
white students of high and low complexity teachers, the mean changes 
being -.42 and -.33. 
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Table 30 

STUDENTS OF MOKE ABSTRACT TEACHERS 
COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF MORE CONCRETE TEACHERS 






TASK 9: POWER WITH TEACHER 

RANGE: 1 (TEACHER MORE POWERFUL) to 5 (SELF MORE POWERFUL) 



Mean Scores Adjusted 



Abstract 


Concrete 


Pre Test 


All 




3.02 




All 


3.16 


Female White 




2.72 




Female White 


2.88 


Female Negro 




3.12 




Female Negro 


3.36 


Male White 




2.97 




Male White 


3.21 


Male Negro 




3.09 




Male Negro 


3.08 


Females 


Females 


3.09 


Males 


Males 


3.09 


Whites 


Whites 


2.97 


Negroes 


Negroes 


3.15 


Grand Means 


3.09 


Adj. Coef 


• 


.lh 



Post Test 


Post Test 


Change 


S D 


2.86 


2.87 


-.05 


1.36 


2.99 


2.99 


-.17 


1.36 


2.68 


2.73 


+.01 


* 


2.92 


2.95 


+.07 




3.01* 


3.0l* 


-.08 




3.30 


3.26 


-.10 




2.67 


2.68 


-.29 




2.67 


2.65 


-.56 




2.89 


2.89 


-.20 




2.95 


2.96 


-.12 




3.05 


3-05 


€ 

• 

i 




2.81* 


2.81* 


— 25 




2.72 


2,71* 


-23 




3.03 


3.02 


—13 




2.93 




-.16 







* 
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Table 31 

STUDENTS OF KOBE COMPLEX TEACHERS 



r 



tvCj r J 



COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF IESS COMPLEX TEACHERS 
TASK 9 s POWER WITH TEACHER 

RANGES 1 (TEACHER MORE POWERFUL) to $ (SEIF MORE POWERFUL) 



MORE COMPLEX 


LESS COMPLEX 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S D 


All 




3.09 


2.79 


/ 

2.77 


-.32 


1.36 




All 


2.83 


2.86 


2.39 


+.06 


1.1*3 


Female White 




2.87 


2.56 


2.38 


-.29 






Female White 


2.33 


2.95 


3.03 


+.1*8 




Female Negro 




3.23 


2.81 


2.77 


-.1*6 






Female Negro 


3.10 


3-13 


3.11 


+.01 




Male White 




3.00 


2.58 


2.38 


-.1*2 






Male White 


2.80 


2.1*3 


2.1*7 


-.33 




Male Negro 




3.13 


3.01 


2.98 


-.17 






Male Negro 


2.80 


2.93 


2.97 


+.17 




Females 


Females 


3.01 


2.85 


2.81* 


-.17 




Males 


Males 


2.98 


2.80 


2.80 


i 

• 

h-* 

Co 




Whites 


Whites 


2.85 


2.60 


2.63 


-.22 




Negroes 


Negroes 


3.08 


2.96 


2.95 


-.13 




Grand Means 


2.99 


2.82 




-.17 




Ad J • Coef • 


.19 
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Task 10 zz P° w6r with Policeman — Tables 32 and 33 . Com- 
parison of students of the more abstract and more concrete teachers 
gave evidence of remarkable effect of teacher conceptual style 
upon results of this task, but the effect takes on complications 
when the individual sex-race cells are considered. Given a dif- 
ference of adjusted mean posttest scores, little difference is 
evidenced in the mean changes of the gross groups of students of 
the more and less complex teachers, but remarkable contrasts emerge 
when the sex-race cells are separately considered. 

Female white students of the more abstract teachers were the 
only cell of the students of these teachers who changed from pre- 
to posttest toward higher power with the police than comparable 
students of the more concrete teachers. It should be additionally 
noted that the female white students of the more abstract teachers 
had in common a shift toward an increased feeling and expression 
of power of the child in relation to police together with female 
Negro and male white students of the more concrete teachers. 

The female white students of the more complex teachers showed 
a marked shift toward less power in relation to police (-.34), 
but a relatively close change was evidenced by the female white 
students of the less complex teachers (-.24), and a greater shift 
in the same direction was indicated by the mean change of female 
Negro students of the less complex teachers (-.40). Except in 
the case of female Negroes, students of the more complex teachers 



Table 32 

STUDENTS OF MORE ABSTRACT TEACHERS 



\ • % 0 * 



COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF MORE CONCRETE TEACHERS 
TASK 10: POWER WITH POLICEMAN 

RANGE: 1 (POLICEMAN MORE POWERFUL) to 5 (SELF MORE POWERFUL) 



Abstract 


Concrete 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S D 


All 




3.09 


2.93 


2.92 


-.17 


1.32 




All 


3.03 


3.01 


3.02 


-.01 


1.30 


Female White 




2.96 


3.16 


3.17 


+.21 






Female White 


3.00 


2.84 


2.85 


-.15 




Female Negro 




3.10 


2.88 


2.87 


CVJ 

• 

1 






Female Negro 


3.02 


3.02 


3.03 


+.01 




Male White 




2.91 


2.82 


2.84 


-.07 






Male White 


2.61 


2.79 


2.86 


+.25 




Male Negro 




3.23 


2.92 


2.90 


-.33 






Male Negro 


3.26 


3.18 


3. 15 


-.11 




Females 


Females 


3.03 


2.97 


2.97 


-.06 




Males 


Males 


3.08 


2.97 


2.97 


-.11 




Whites 


Whites 


2.85 


2.89 


2.92 


+.07 




Negroes 


Negroes 


3.16 


3.01 


2.99 


-.17 




Grand Means 


3.06 


2.97 




-.09 




Adj. Coef 


• 


.15 
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Table 33 

STUDENTS OF HOKE COUPLE: TEACHERS 
COHPAKED WITH 

STUDENTS OF LESS COMPLEX TEACHERS 
TASK 10: POWER WITH POLICEMAN 

iiANGE : 1 (POLICEMAN MO RE POWERFUL) to $ (SEIF MORE PGWEiiFUL) 



MORE complex 


less compiex 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


All 




3.06 


2.90 


2.90 


-.16 




All 


2.92 


2.78 


2.79 


-.13 


Female White 




3.22 


2.91 


2.88 


-•3i* 




Female White 


2.90 


2.63 


2.66 


-.21* 


Female Negro 




2.96 


2.79 


2.80 


-.16 




Female Negro 


3.03 


2.63 


2,63 


-.1*0 


Male White 




2.07 


2.71 


2.72 


-.15 




Male White 


2.63 


2.60 


2.6k 


+.01 


Male Negro 




3.19 


3.11 


3.09 


-.10 




Male Negro 


3.0k 


3.07 


3.06 


+.02 


Females 


Females 


3.03 


2.76 


2.76 


-.27 


Males 


Males 


2.99 


2.92 


2.92 


-.07 


Whites 


Whites 


2.91 


2.72 


2.73 


-.18 


Negroes 


Negroes 


3.00 


2.95 


2.9k 


— • ll* 


Grand Means 


3.01 


g.86 






Adj. Coef, 


» 


.11 
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S D 

1.30 

1.27 
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showed more of a change toward higher power of se}.f (-.34 for 
female whites, -.15 and -.10 for the males) than did like students 
of- the less complex teachers (-.24 for female whites, KOI and 
K02 for the males), but the mean adjusted posttest scores for all 
sex-race cells of students of the more complex teachers were all 
higher (indicative of more power of the child in comparison with 
police) than of students of the less complex teachers (the respec- 
tive means being 2.90 and 2.79). 

Task 11 — Individuation — Tables 34. J4a, 3.3, and 33a . A 
slight difference of direction of change can be noted between stu- 
dents of the more abstract and the more concrete teachers (mean 
changes of K05 and -.03 respectively), nut the differences between 
students of the more and the less complex teachers are to be found 
only within the sex-race cells (overall changes averaging >.06 and 
f.07 respectively). 

The only difference greater than the overall one between 
students of more abstract and more concrete teachers was that 
evidenced by the cells of male Negroes, those of the more abstract 
teachers changing a mean of +.11 (toward less individuation), 
those of the more concrete teachers -.04 (toward a higher degree 
of individuation). 

Female students and male students showed contradictory patterns 

» 

when compared on the basis of teacher complexity. Females of the 
less complex teachers shifted, from pre- to postcest, away from 
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Table 34 

STUDENTS OF MOHE ABSTRACT TEACHERS 
COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF WEB CONCRETE TEACHERS 



TASK 11 s INDIVIDUATION 

ALTERNATIVES: 1 (SELF SAME AS OTHERS) or 2 (SELF DIFFERENT FROM OTHERS) 



Abstract 


Concrete 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


All 




1.31; 


1.39 


1.39 


+.05 




All 


1.39 


1.37 


1.36 


•■•03 


Female White 




l.itO 


1.44 


1.43 


+.03 




Female White 


1.36 


1.40 


i.4o 


+.01; 


Female Negro 




1.34 


1.34 


1.34 


1 + 
• 

o 

o 




Female Negro 


1.40 


1.34 


1.33 


-.07 


Male White 




1.30 


1.33 


1.34 


+. 0 I 4 . 




Male White 


1.33 


1.36 


1.37 


+.01; 


Male Negro 




1.33 


1.44 


1.44 


+.11 




Male Negro 


1.41 


1.38 


1.37 


-.01; 


Females 


Females 


1.37 


1.37 


1.36 


-.01 


Males 


Males 


1.35 


1.39 


1.39 


+.di 


Whites 


Whites 


1.34 


1.38 


1.38 


+ . 01 ; 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.37 


1.38 


1.38 


+.01 


Grand Means 


1.36 


1.38 




+.02 


Adj. Coef. 


» 


.18 










PRE TO POST RESPONSE 


ABSTRACT 


CONCRETE 





Shifted 1 to 2 
Stayed 1 to 1 
Stayed 2 to 2 
Shifted 2 to 1 



52 

100 

39 

hS 



kd 

126 

56 

iil 



-***• * ■ - 
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Table 35 

STUDENTS CF iDIffi COIiPIS: TEACHERS 
COMPARED WITH 

students of iESS compie;: TEACHERS 
TASK 11: INDIVIDUATION 

ALTERNATIVES: 1 (SELF SAME AS OTHERS) or 2 (SEIF DIFFERENT FROM OTHERS) 



DRE COMPLEX 


LESS COMPLEX 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


All 




1.37 


1.1*3 


1.1*3 


+.06 




All 


1.3 i; 


1.1*0 


1.1*1 


+.07 


Female White 




1.1*1* 


1.1*1 


1.39 






Female White 


1.1*5 


1.60 


1.58 


+.13 


Female Negro 




1.31 


1.35 


1.37 


+.06 




Female Negro 


1.17 


1.1*3 


1.1*8 


+.31 


Male White 




1.1(2 


1.1*6 


1.1*1* 


+.02 




Male White . 


1.37 


1.33 


1.33 


“••Oil 


Male Negro 




1.36 


1.1*7 


1.1*7 


+.11 




Male Negro 


1.38 


1.33 


1.33 


-.05 


Females 


Females 


1.33 


1.1*2 


1.1*3 


+.10 


Males 


Males 


1.38 


1.1*2 


1.1*1 


+.03 


Whites 


Whites 


1.1*2 


1.1*1* 


1.1*3 


+.01 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.32 


1.1*1 


1.1*1 


+.11 


Grand Means 


1.36 


1.1*2 




+.06 



Adjt Coef . • 2b 



PRE TO POST RESPONSE MORE COMPLEX LESS COMPLEX 



Shifted 


1 to 2 


52 


13 


Stayed 


1 to 1 


126 


102 


Stayed 


2 to 2 


57 


39 


Shifted 


2 to 1 


U6 


hi 
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individuation, while male students of the more complex teachers 
shifted this same way. This contrast of a sex difference on the 
basis of teacher complexity was statistically significant at 
better than the .05 level. 

Effect of Teachers' Perceptions 
Significant Effects 

On the instrument measuring expressed perception of disliked 
students by the teachers, one comparison of students of the 
teachers perceiving disliked students more positively with students 

i 

of teachers perceiving disliked students relatively negatively 
emerged as statistically significant. On Self-Social Symbols 
Task 10, Power with Policeman, the difference between the 225 
students of the 25 teachers scoring more than half a standard 
deviation above the mean contrasted with the 233 students of the 
teachers scoring more than a half a standard deviation below the 
mean yielded a significance of 0.05 (F * 4.37). The mean score 
of all teachers on this scale of perception was 51.83, this within 
a range of zero to 84, with a standard deviation of 21.72. The 
students of teachers scoring more than half a standard deviation 
above the mean had a mean pretest score on Task 10 of 3.12 (on 
a 1 to 5 scale) a mean posttest score, after adjustment for pre- 
test differences between groups, of 3.07, the change (-0.05) 



being a slight shift toward less assertion of power by the student. 
The students of the negatively perceiving teachers, i.e. , those 
scoring more than half a standard deviation below the mean on 
the measure of perception, averaged 2.95 on the pretest, 2.75 
(after adjustment) on the posttest, a mean change of -0.20. 

On the measure of teacher attitude toward the poor no statis- 
tically significant differences resulted from analysis comparing 
students of teachers with a more favorable attitude with students 
of teachers with a less favorable attitude. 

Full tables describing student performance on each of the 
eleven Self-Social Symbols Tasks, comparing students of teachers 
high and low on the cited measures of teacher perception, follow 
with comments about remarkable differences. 

Task 1 -- Self-Esteem -- Tables 36 and 37 . The mean changes 
of students of the teachers perceiving disliked students more 
positively or more negatively were quite close (-0.14 and -0.09, 
respectively) . Students of the teachers with the less favorable 
attitude toward the poor changed from a pretest mean score of 
1.75 on this 1 to 5 scale of self-esteem to a posttest mean score, 
after adjustment for pretest differences between groups, of 1.79, 
a slight (+0,04) lowering of self-esteem, while students of the 
teachers with a more favorable attitude changed from a mean of 
1.91 to 1.66, a distinct (-0.25) change toward higher self-esteem. 
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The overall closeness of change of students of the positively 
and negatively perceiving teachers remarked upon above was a 
function of contradictory directions of change in the constituent 
sex-race cells* White students of the more positive teachers 
changed toward higher self-esteem (females changing a mean of 
-0*69, males -0.09), as did the male Negroes of these more posi- 
tive teachers (-0.07), while their sex and race counterparts with 
negatively perceiving teachers, in the case of the whites, changed 
toward lower self-esteem (females averaging a change of +0.03, 
males +0.26), and in the case of the male Negroes with relatively 
negative teachers changed not at all from pre- to adjusted post- 
test scores on this task. The common direction of these three 
pairs of cells were largely cancelled out, however, by the contrary 

*t 

direction of change of the female Negro students, those of the 
more positive teachers changing toward lower self-esteem (a mean 
of f0.13), those of the relatively negative teachers toward 
higher self-esteem (-0.56). 

White students of both sexes showed the greatest difference 
on the basis of teacher attitude. White students of the favorable 
attitude teachers showed considerable changes toward higher self- 
esteem (females a mean of -0.54, males of -0.47), while the white 
students of teachers with less favorable attitude changed in a 
direction indicative of lowered self-esteem (females +0.18, males 
+0.50). Differences between Negroes compared on the basis of 
contrasting teacher attitude were not remarkable. 



Table 36 






STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH POSITIVE PERCEPTION 

COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH NEGATIVE PERCEPTION 

TASK 1: SELF ESTEEM 

RANGE: 1 (HIGH SELF ESTEEM) to 5 (LOW SELF ESTEEM) 



POSITIVE 


NEGATIVE 


Mean 
Pre Test 


Scores 
Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S l> 


All 




1.99 


1.87 


1.85 


-.14 


1.30 




All 


1.35 


1.75 


1.76 


— . 09 


1.40 


Female White 


2.12 


1.47 


1.43 


-.69 






Female White 


2.00 


2.04 


2.03 


-v.03 




Female Negro 


1.7? 


1.81 


1.36 


v. 13 






Female Negro 


2.06 


1.53 


1.50 


-.56 




Male White 




2.25 


2.22 


2.16 


-.09 






Male White 


1.80 


2.03 


2.06 


-I-.26 




Male Negro 




1.95 


1.88 


1.88 


-.07 






Male Negro 


1.64 


1.58 


1.64 


'*.00 




Females 


Females 


1.95 


1.70 


1.70 


-.25 




Males 


Males 


1.91 


1.91 


1.91 


i.oo 




Whites 


Whites 


2.06 


1.95 


1.92 


-.14 




Negroes 


Negroes 


1.34 


1.72 


1.74 


-.10 




Grand Means 


1.93 


1.82 




-.11 




Ad j . Coef. 


.21 
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Table 37 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH FAVORABLE ATTITUDE TCWA.D THE HOOK 

COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE POOR 

TASL l: SELF ESTEEM 

RANGE : 1 (HIGH SEIF ESTEEM) to $ (LOW SEIF ESTEEM) 



FAVORABLE 


UNFAVORABLE Mean Scores 

Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S D 


All 




1*91 


1.68 


1.66 


•••25 


1.6? 




All 


1.75 


1,76 


1.79 


+.0U 


1.29 


Female White 




2.12 


1.66 


1.58 


-.5U 






Female White 


1.57 


1.68 


1.75 


+.18 




Female Negro 




1.92 


1.57 


1.55 


-.37 






Female Negro 


1.92 


1.63 


1.61 


-.31 




Male White 




2.06 


1.66 


1.59 


-Ml 






Male White 


1.57 


2.00 


2.07 


+.50 




Male Negro 




1.7U 


1.81 


1.83 


+.09 






Male Negro 


1.73 


1.83 


1.85 


+.12 




Females 


Females 


1.90 


1.62 


1.60 


0 

• 

i 




Males 


Males 


1.76 


1.82 


1.83 


+.07 




Whites 


Whites 


1.85 


1.7U 


1.7U 


-.11 




Negroes 


Negroes 


1.83 


1.71 


1.71 


-.12 




Grand Means 


1.63 


1.72 




-.11 




Adj. Coef. 




.27 
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Task 2 



Mft Cit 



Identification with Mother -- Tables 38 and 39 • 



The overall difference between students of positively and nega- 
tively perceiving teachers generally was not remarkable, and the 
difference between students of teachers with more and with less 
favorable attitudes was negligible. However, the interaction of 
relative teacher perception and sex of student was significant 
(at the .01 level, F ® 7.48). Female students of the more posi- 
tively perceiving teachers showed a mean adjusted posttest score 
somewhat lower (and hence indicative of closer identification) 
than that of female students of the relatively negative teachers. 
Male students of the more positive teachers showed a mean change 
somewhat higher (and hence indicative of less close identification) 
than that of the male students of the relatively negative teachers. 

It is further remarked that the only students changing toward 
less identification were the Negro students, of both sexes, of 
the negatively perceiving teachers (female Negroes changing a mean 
of fl.76, males *3.60). 

Male Negro students of teachers with less favorable attitude 
were the only cell related to teacher attitude to show a mean 
change in the direction of most distant identification with mother 
(a mean of 4*1.83). White students of the teachers with the less 
favorable attitude showed the greatest changes of any cells (fe- 
males, a mean of -15.06; males -20.64). 




Table 38 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH POSITIVE PERCEPTION 

« 

COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OP TEACHEHS WITH NEGATIVE* PERCEPTION 

TASK 2 : IDENTIFICATION WITH IOTHER 
RANGE: 0 (CLOSE IDENTIFICATION) to 200 (DISTANT IDENTIFICATION) 



POSITIVE 


NEGATIVE 

< • 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S D 


AH 




28.7? 


18.26 


17-56 


-11 


25.39 




All 


22.82 


U+.19 


15.13 


-7 


30.76 


Female White 




32.97 


21.28 


19.1*3 


-13 






Female White 


37.08 


17 .1*6 


ll*.l*8 


-22 




Female Negro 




30.08 


11.12 


10.06 


-20 






Female Negro 


21.83 


21,86 


23.07 


+1 




Male White 




28.67 


23.82 


23.15 








Male White 


26.07 


13.1*0 


13.1*1* 


-12 




Male Negro 




25.55 


18.63 


18.82 


-6 






Male Negro 


13.81+ 


6.81* 


10.21+ 


+3 




Females 


Females 


29.82 


17.29 


16.30 


-13 




Males 


Males 


23.31* 


15.89 


16.68 


-6 




Whites 


Whites 


30.75 


19.1*8 


18.21+ 


-12 




Negroes 


Negroes 


23.21 


ll*.53 


15.36 


-7 




Grand Means 


26.22 


16.51 




-9 




Adj. Coef 


• 


.27 
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Table 39 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH FAVOHABIE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE WOK 

COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE POOR 

TASK 2 i HflENTIFICATION WITH MOTHER 
RANGE? o (CLOSE ID1NTIFIGATION) to 200 (DISTANT IDENTIFICATION) 



FAVORABLE 


UNFAVORABLE Mean Scores 

Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S D 


All 




2k. 63 


18.03 


17.53 


-7 


2b *69 




All 


21.1*7 


13.98 


U*.56 


-6 


28.16 


Female White 




33.50 


21*. 75 


21.21 


-12 






Female White 


25.11 


t 

10.71 


10.05 


-15 




Female Negro 




25.1*2 


11*. 97 


11*. 20 


-11 






Female Negro 


20.60 


11*. 1*9 


15-37 


-5 




Male White 




25.31* 


23.81* 


23.10 


-1 






Male White 


30.1*6 


12.32 


9.82 


-20 




Male Negro 




19.60 


15.53 


16.75 


-2 






Male Negro 


16.73 


15.65 


17.85 


+1 




Females 


Females 


25.11* 


15.81 


15.13 


-10 




Males 


Males 


21.17 


16.1*7 


17.15 


-I* 




Whites 


Whites 


28.66 


18.33 


16.1*5 


-12 




Negroes 


Negroes 


20.71 


15.17 


16.00 


-u 




Grand Means 


23.16 


16.11* 




-7 




Adj. Coef. 




.31* 
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Task i — Identification with Teacher — Tables 40 and 41 . 
Although students of the negatively perceiving teachers averaged 
a lower posttest score (17.68 after adjustment) than did students 
of the more positive teachers (22.09), the changes from pre- to 
posttest were on the same order (-7.64, -6.51). The interaction 
of relative teacher perception and race of student was significant 
statistically (F * 4.08, p « .05). White students of the more 
positive teachers moved away from identification with teacher 
(females changing a mean of +5.24, males +4.73); Negro students 
of these same teachers moved toward closer identification with 
teacher (females -15.81, males -12.80). White students of the 
relatively negative teachers, on the other hand, moved toward 
closer identification (females changing a mean of -19.86, males 
-14.02), while the Negro students of these negative teachers 
evidenced a change which in relative terms was the least change, 
in absolute terms a very slight change away from identification 
with teacher (females changing a mean of -3.30, males -0.34). 

Students of teachers with a more favorable attitude tended 
to change less than did students of teachers with a less favorable 
attitude (the mean changes being -5.26 and -10.75 respectively). 
This difference was most noticeable in the case of the white males 
those of the teachers with the more favorable attitude hardly 
changing in identification at all from pre- to posttest (averaging 
a change of -0.63), which those white males of the teachers with 
the less favorable attitude changed markedly toward closer 
identification (a mean of -15.47). 



Table UO 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH HIGH ASSUMED SIMILARITY 

COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH LOW ASSUMED SIMILARITY 

TASk 3: IDENTIFICATION WITH TEACHER 
RANGE: 0 (CLOSE IDENTIFICATION) to 200 (DISTANT IDENTIFICATION) 



POSITIVE 


NEGATIVE 


Mean Scores 


Adjusted 








Pre Test 


Post Test 


Post Test 


Change 


All 




28.60 


22.55 


22.09 


-6 




AH 


25.32 


17.07 


17.68 


-7 


Female White 




21+.31 


29.12 


30.07 






Female White 


36.17 


19.25 


16.31 


-19 


Female Negro 




32. 1+0 


18.29 


16.59 


-IS 




Female Negro 


26.00 


22.31 


22.70 


-3 


Male White 




23.02 


25.92 


27.29 






Male White 


30.90 


18.10 


16.88 


-Hi 


Hale Negro 




31.57 


20.20 


18.77 


-12 




Male Negro 


15.27 


11.02 


11+.93 


-0 


Females 


Females 


29.55 


21.96 


21.19 


-8 


Males 


Males 


25.31 


18.79 


19 .la 


-5 


Whites 


Whites 


27.73 


23.60 


23.1+3 


-k 


Negroes 


Negroes 


26.8U 


17.93 


18.05 


-8 


Grand Means 


27.19 


20.20 

t 




-7 


Adj. Coef. 


-.33 


\ 







o 

ERIC 



S D 

28.23 

31.U& 
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Table hi 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH FAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE POOR 

COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE FOOR 

TASK 3i IDENTIFICATION WITH TEACHER 
RANGE: 0 (CLOSE IDENTIFICATION) to 200 (DISTANT IDENTIFICATION) 



FAVORABLE 


UNFAVORABLE 


Mean 


Scores 


Adjusted 


Change 


S D 


Pre Test 


Post Test 


Post Test 


All 




24.25 


18.65 


18.99 




25.51 




All 


26 . 01 * 


15.68 


15-29 


-10 


30.06 


Female White 




29-91 


29.62 


27.65 


-2 






Female White 


21*. 93 


19.86 


19.92 






Female Negro 




21*. 81 


17.14 


17.25 


-7 






Female Negro 


30.32 


17.40 


15.26 


-15 




Male White 




19.53 


16.62 


18.90 


0 

• 

* 

1 






Male White 


27.36 


12.82 


11.89 


-1S.U7 




Male Negro 




23.29 


16.18 


16.91 


-6 






Male Negro 


21.67 


13.38 


14.78 


-6 




Females 


Females 


27 .1*1* 


19.66 


18.70 


-8 




Males 


Males 


22.73 


14.87 


15.83 


-6 




Whites 


Whites 


25.38 


19.96 


19.84 


-5 




Negroes 


Negroes 


21*. 96 


16.07 


16.12 


-9 




Grand Means 


25.09 


17.26 




-7.83 




Adj. Coef. 


.1*1 
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Task 4 — Identification with Father -- Tables 42 and 43 . 
Overall changes, on the basis either of teacher perception or 
attitude, were not remarkable. 

Greatest changes were made by the white students of teachers 
of relatively negative perception, females changing a mean of 
- 14 . 45 , males a mean of - 18 . 53 . When students were compared on 
the basis of teacher attitude, the white male students of the 
teachers with the less favorable attitude showed a relatively 
great change (a mean of - 14 . 80 ), but a somewhat greater change 
was evidenced by the female Negro students of these same teachers 
(the mean change being - 16.21 in this instance ) i female white 
students of these teachers were the only cell to change away from 
identification with father (averaging a change of + 2 . 05 ). 

Task 5 -- Ce ntrality -- Tables 44 and 45 . Nonpar ametric 
analysis showed a slight, but hardly remarkable, tendency by 
students of the more positive teachers to move toward higher cen- 
trality, and of the students of the relatively negative teachers 
to move away from self-centrality , but reference to Table 44 will 
show how little this shift was. Comparably, students of teachers 
with a more favorable attitude showed a slight tendency to move 
toward higher centrality, students of the teachers with the less 
favorable attitude moved toward lower centrality. 

Consideration of cell means, although of little validity in 
statistical terms, suggests some remarkable differences on che 



o 



o 






Table U2 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH POSITIVE PERCEPTION 

COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH NEGATIVE PERCEPTION 



TASK h: IDENTIFICATION WITH FATHER 
RANGE; 0 (CLOSE IDENTIFICATION) to 200 (DISTANT IDENTIFICATION) 



FOSITIVE 


NEGATIVE 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


All . 




27.95 


20.73 


20.46 


-7 




All 


26.26 


18.07 


18.44 


-7 


Female White 




25.50 


23.19 


23.84 


—1 




Female White 


3U.08 


22.21 


19.63 


-1 h 


Female Negro 




31.17 


28.21 


26.72 


-h 




Female Negro 


26.81 


26.31 


26.46 


-0 


Male VJhite 




28.30 


19.67 


19.27 


-9 




Male White 


31.30 


14.30 


12.77 


-18 


Male Negro 




26.45 


14.13 


14*43 


-12 




Male Negro 


18.29 


11.80 


15.16 


-3 


Females 


Females 


29.25 


25.54 


24.78 


-h 


Males 


Males 


25.61 


14.83 


15.44 


-10 


Whites 


Whites 


29.40 


19.77 


18.95 


-10 


Negroes 


Negroes 


25-77 


19.47 


20.02 


-5 


Grand Means 


27-23 


19.59 




-7 



Adj. Coef. *3$ 



. o — * 

ERIC 



S D 

U3.66 

30.1*0 
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Table U3 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH FAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE POOR 

COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE POOR 

TASK k* IDENTIFICATION WITH FATHER 
RANGE: 0 (CLOSE IDENTIFICATION) to 200 (DISTANT IDENTIFICATION ) 



FAVORABLE 


UNFAVORABLE 


Mean Scores 


Adjusted 


Change 




Pre Test 


Post Test 


Post Test 


S D 


All 




25- 71 


19.70 


19.65 


-6 


26.21 




All 


25.31 


15.91 


15.97 


-9 


31.89 


Female White 




31.87 


27.00 


25.24 


-6 






Female White 


21.96 


23.93 


24.91 


+2 




Female Negro 




27.58 


20.93 


20.36 


-7 






Female Negro 


29.90 


15.00 


13.79 


-16 




Male White 




18.34 


14*41 


16.39 


-1 






Male White 


27.36 


13.07 


12.56 


-Hi 




Male Negro 




24.36 


17.57 


17.89 


-6 






Male Negro 


21.30 


14.52 


15.69 


-5 




Females 


Females 


28.23 


20.44 


19.69 


-8 




Males 


Males 


22.82 


15.42 

l 


16.17 


-6 




Whites 


Whites 


24.9° 


19.67 


19.85 






Negroes 


Negroes 


25.80 


17.16 


17.08 


-8 




Grand Means 


25.52 


17.93 




-7 




Adj. Coef. 


.28 
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Table oil 




STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH POSITIVE PERCEPTION . 

COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH .NEGATIVE PERCEPTION “ 



TASK 5: CENTRALITY 

ALTERNATIVES: 1 (SELF IS CENTRAL) or 2 (FRIEND IS CENTRAL) 



POSITIVE 


NEGATIVE 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


All 




1.33 


1.1*6 


1.1*6 


+ .08 




All 


1.33 


1.1*1* 


1.10* 


+ .11 


Females White 




1.37 


1.1*1* 


1.10* 


+ .07 




Female White 


1.29 


1.1*6 


1.1*6 


+.17 


Female Negro 




1.37 


1.1*1* 


1.10* 


+.07 




Female Negro 


1.1*2 


1.39 


1.39 


1 

e 


Male White 




1.35 


1.57 


1.57 


+.22 




Male White 


1.30 


1.57 


1.57 


+ .27 


Male Negro 




1.1*0 


1.1*0 


1.1*0 


1 + 
. 

0 

0 




Male Negro 


1.29 


1.1*0 


1.1*0 


+ .11 


Females 


Females 


1.37 


1.1*3 


1.1*3 


+ .06 


Males 


Males 


1.31; 


1.1*7 


1.1*7 


+.13 


Whites 


Whites 


1.33 


1.52 


1.52 


+.19 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.37 


1.1*1 


1.1*1 


+ .01* 


Grand Means 


1.36 


1.1*5 




+.09 



Adj. Coef. -.00 

PRE TO POST RESPONSE POSITIVES NEGATIVES 



Shifted 1 to 2 57 51* 
Stayed 1 to 1 89 91 
Stayed 2 to 2 39 36 
Shifted 2 to 1 ^ 6l 50 
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Table i*5 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH FAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE POOR 



COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE FOOR 



, TASK 5: CENTRALITY 

ALTERNATIVES: 1 (SELF IS CENTRAL) or 2 (FRIEND IS CENTRAL) 



FAVORABLE 


UNFAVORABLE Mean Scores 

Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


All ■ 




1.1*2 


1.1*0 


1.1*0 


-.02 




All 


1.37 


1.37 


1.37 


i + 
• 

o 

o 


Female White 




1.1*1* 


1.1*7 


1.1*7 


+.03 




Female White 


1.1*3 


1.36 


1.36 


-.07 


Female Negro 




1.39 


1.1*0 


1.1*0 


+.01 




Female Negro 


1.38 


1.21* 


1.21* 


-.12 


Male White 




1.1*1* 


1.28 


1.28 


— . l6 




Male White 


1.1*3 


1.51* 


1.51* 


+.11 


Male Negro 




l.lil* 


1.1*2 


1.1*2 


— • 02 




Male Negro 


1.30 


1.1*1* 


1.1*1* 


+.1U 


Females 


Females 


1.1*0 


1.35 


1.35 


-.09 


Males 


Males 


1.39 


1.1*2 


1.1*2 


+ .03 


Whites 


Whites 


1.1*3 


1.1*1 


1.1*1 


-.02 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.38 


1.38 


1.38 


1.00 


Grand Means 


1.1*0 


1.39 




-.01 


Adj. Coef. 


.00 









PRE TO POST RESPONSE FAVORABLE UNFAVORABLE 



Shifted 1 to 2 
Stayed 1 to 1 
Stayed 2 to 2 
Shifted 2 to 1 



Sh 

89 

39 

61 



$h 

91 

36 

5o 



98 
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basis of sex and racial group cells. Female Negro students of 
the negatively perceiving teachers showed the only mean change 
away from self-centrality (I-.03). A pattern observed in the 
mean cell changes of students compared on the basis of teacher 
attitude was that female students of the teachers with the more 
favorable attitude and male students of the teachers with the 
less favorable attitude moved away from self-centrality , while 
the male students of the teachers with the more favorable attitude 
and the female students of the teachers with the less favorable 
attitude changed toward higher centrality; this shows a distinct 
interaction of teacher *ittitude with sex of student. 

Task 6 -- Identification with Adults — Tables 46 and 47 . 
Nonparametric analysis showed that more students with teachers of 
relatively positive perception (12%) than students with teachers 
of relatively negative perception (87®) shifted to non-identifica- 
tion with adults. The same type of analysis applied on the basis 
of teacher attitude showed that more students of teachers with a 
less favorable attitude toward the poor (227o) shifted toward posi- 
tive identification than did students of teachers with a more 
favorable attitude (15%). However, it should be noted that two- 
thirds of the students generally, regardless of teacher charac- 
teristic, gave a posttest response indicative of positive identi- 
fication (see Table 8) , and the mean scores and changes of students 
divided on the two bases of teacher perception and attitude of 
students (see Tables 44 and 45) suggest common group tendencies 
toward positive identification. 









Table 1*6 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH POSITIVE- PERCEPTION 

, v ... • * 

COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH NEGATIVE' PERCEPTION 



TASL 6: IDENTIFICATION WITH ADULTS 

¥ . * * 

ALTERNATIVES: 1 (POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION) or 2 (NON-IDENTIFICATION) 



POSITIVE 


NEGATIVE 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post ,Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S D 


All 




1.1 *5 


1.36 


1.36 


-.09 


.1*7 




All 


1.1*5 


1.28 


1.28 


-.17 


.50 


Female White 




1.53 


1.1*1 


1.38 


-.15 






Female White 


1.75 


1.1*2 


1.31 


-.1*1* 




Female Negro 




1.1*6 


1.29 


1.29 


-.17 






Female Negro 


1.39 


1.33 


1.36 


-.03 




Male White 




1.1*2 


1.1*5 


1.1*6 


+ .01* 






Male White 


1.53 


1.27 


1.21* 


-.29 




Male Negro 




1.1*2 


1.33 


1.35 


c— 

0 

• 

1 






Male Negro 


1.29 


1.18 


1.21* 


-.05 




Females 


Females 


1.51 


1.35 


1.33 


-.18 




Males 


Males 


l.l*i 


1.31 


1.32 


-.09 




Whites 


Whites 


1.51* 


1.39 


1.36 


-.18 




Negroes 


Negroes 


1.39 


1.29 


1.31 


CO 

0 

• 

1 




Grand Means 


1.1*5 


1.33 




-.12 


■ 


Adj. Coef 


• 


.36 











PRE TO POST RESPONSE POSITIVE NEGATIVE 



Shifted 1 to 2 
Stayed 1 to 1 
Stayed 2 to 2 
Shifted 2 to 1 



100 



26 
97 
5 >7 
1*6 



18 

111 * 

50 

1*9 
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Table 1+7 

STUDENTS OP TEACHEKS WITH FAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE POOR 

COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OP TEACHERS WITH UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE POOR 



TASK 6: IDENTIFICATION WITH ADULTS 
ALTERNATIVES: 1 (POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION) or 2 (NON-IDENTIFICATION) 



FAVORABLE 


UNFAVORABLE M ean 

Pre Test 


Scores 
Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


All 




i.m 


1.33 


1.34 


-.07 




All 


1.1*7 


1.31 


1.2? 


1 

• 

CD 


Female White 




1.56 


147 


i4i 


-.15 




Female White 


1.61 


1.32 


1.25 


-.36 


Female Negro 




1.1*2 


1.2? 


1.30 


-.12 




Female Negro 


1.1*8 


1.32 


1.30 


-.18 


Male White 




1.1*1* 


1.25 


1.25 


-.1? 




Male White 


1.1*3 


1.32 


1.32 


-.11 


Male Negro 




1.32 


1.35 


1.1+0 


+.08 




Male Negro 


1.1*1 


1.2? 


1.30 


• 11 


Females 


Females 


1.1*9 


1.33 


1.31 


— * 18 


24a les 


Males 


1.38 


1.31 


1.33 


-.05 


Whites 


Whites 


1.51 


1.34 


1.31 


i 

• 

ro 

O 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.1*0 


1.31 


1.32 


-.08 


Grand Means 


1.1*1* 


1.32 




-.12 



Adj. Coef . 43 

PRE TO POST RESPONSE FAVORABLE UNFAVORABLE 



Shifted 


1 to 


2 


22 


20 


Stayed 


1 to 


1 


122 


108 


Stayed 


2 to 


2 


63 


52 


Shifted 


2 to 


1 


36 


5i 
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White students of teachers with negative perception showed 
the strongest tendency to shift toward positive identification, 
females changing a mean of -.44, males -.29. Male white students 
of teachers of more positive perception were the only sex-race 
cell to average a mean change away from identification (+*04). 

Fema~e white students of the teachers with the more favorable 
attitude showed the highest average change toward positive iden- 
tification (+.56) of cells compared on the basis of teacher 
attitude. Male Negro students of the teachers with the less 
favorable attitude evidenced the only change here away from 
identification (averaging a change of I-.08). 

T ask 7 -- Identification with Peers — Tables 48 and 49 . 
Nonpar ametrics indicated that a slightly higher proportion of 
the students of the more positive teachers (11%) shifted away 
from identification with peers than did students of the negative 
teachers (84) , but a two-thirds majority of students of both 
types of teachers chose on the pos.ttest the response indicative 
oT positive identification with peers on this alternative response 
task. When compared on the basis of teacher attitude, more stu- 
dents of the teachers with the less favorable attitude shifted to 
positive identification on the posttest from a non-identification 
response on the pretest (22%) than did students of teachers with 
a more favorable attitude (184), but again, substantial majorities 
(574 and 66%) of the students of both groups of teachers chose 
on the posttest the response indicative of positive identification 

i 

with peers* 
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Table W 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH POSITIVE^ERCEPTION 

$ - 

. COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS . OF TEACHEHS WITH. NEGATIVE .SERCEPTION 



TASK 7 ! • IDENTIFICATIOri WITH PEERS 

AITERNATIVES : 1 (POSITIVE IDENTIFICIATION) or 2 (NON-IDENTIFICATION) 



POSITIVE 


NEGATIVE Mean Scores 

Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S D 


All 




1.51 


1.1(1 


1.1*0 


-.11 


. U 8 




All 


1.1(2 


1.33 


1.31* 


CO 

o 

• 

1 


.50 


Female White 




1.1*7 


1.53 


1.53 


+.06 






Female White 


1.9* 


1.1(2 


1.39 


-.15 




Female Negro 




1 . 9 * 


1.29 


1.27 


CM 

• 

1 






Female. Negro 


1.1*1* 


1.1(2 


1.53 


-.01 




Male White 




1.57 


1.1(7 


1.1*1* 


• 

b 






Male White 


1.53 


1.1*0 


1.38 


-.15 




Male Negro 




147 


1.1*0 


1.1*0 


-.07 






Male Negro 


1.27 


1.16 


1.23 






Females 


Females 


i .5 o 


1.1*0 


1.39 


-.11 




Males 


Males 


1.1(5 


1.35 


1.36 


-.09 




Whites 


Whites 


1.53 


1.1*6 


1.1*1* 


i 

• 

o 

VO 




Negroes 


Negroes 


1.1*3 


1.32 


1.33 


-.10 




Grand Means 


1.1(7 


1.37 








Adj. Coef. 


» 


.36 












PRE TO POST RESPONSE POSITIVE 


NEGATIVE 








Shifted 1 to 2 
Stayed 1 to 1 
Stayed 2 to 2 
Shifted 2 to 1 


2k 

8k 

72 

i .6 


19 

105 

60 

1*7 







o 
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Tahiti UO 

STUDENTS OF 'memos WITH FAVORABLE ATTITUDE TUWARD THE iOOti 

COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWAHD THE POOH 



TASK 7 : IDENTIFICATION WITH PEERS 

ALTERNATIVES: 1 (POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION) tr 2 (NON-IDENTIFICATION) 



FAVORABLE 


UNFAVORABLE 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


All 




1.1*5 


1.35 


1.3U 


-.11 




All 


1.1*3 


1.32 


1.32 


-.11 


Female White 




1.59 


1.1*7 


1 . 1+0 


-.19 




Female White 


1.1*3 


1.39 


1 . 1+0 


-.03 


Female Negro 




1 . 1*2 


1.29 


1.30 


-.08 




Female Negro 


1 . 1*8 


1.32 


1.30 


-.18 


Male White 




1.1*7 


1 . 1 ( 1 * 


1.1+3 


-.01+ 




Male White 


1 . 1*6 


1.32 


1.31 


-.15 


Male Negro 




1 . 1*2 


1.31 


1.32 


-.10 




Male Negro 


1.38 


1.29 


1.31 


-.07 


Females 


Females 


1.1*7 


1.31* 


1.33 


-. 11 + 


Males 


Males 


1 . 1*2 


1.32 


1.33 


-.09 


Whites 


Whites 


1.1*9 


1 . 1*1 


1.39 


-.10 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1 . 1*2 


1.30 


1.31 


-.11 


Grand Means 


1 . 1 * 1 * 


1.33 




-.11 


Adj. Coef. 


.1*3 









PRE TO POST RESPONSE FAVORABLE UNFAVORABLE 



Shifted 


1 to 2 


19 


19 


Stayed 


1 to 1 


112 


107 


Stayed 


2 to 2 


69 


51+ 


Shifted 


2 to 1 


1+3 


5i 
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An exception to the tendency of groups of students to shift 
toward positive identification with peers was found in the female 
white students of the more positive teachers, who changed, as a 
group, toward non-identification (a mean of 4-0.04). 

Task 3 -- Self-Esteem -- Tables 50 and 51 . Mean scores in- 
dicated a tendency of students of teachers of more positive per« 
ception to change toward higher self-esteem more so than students 
of the relatively negative teachers (mean changes being -0.26 and 
-0.09 respectively on this 1 to 5 scale). A similar difference 
was noted between students of teachers with more favorable atti- 
tudes, who averaged a greater change (-0.28) toward higher self- 
esteem than did students of teachers with less favorable atti- 
tudes (who averaged a change of 1-0.01). 

Considerable contrasts between sex-race cells of like stu- 
dents of the teachers compared were evident, with the interaction 
of teacher perception and sex of student being significant at the 
.05 level (F = 5.36). Female students of the more positively 
perceiving teachers changed relatively little in the case of 
female whites (averaging -0.09) and toward lower self-esteem, in 
the case of the female Negroes (f0.32). Female students of the 
teachers of relatively negative perception changed considerably 
toward higher self-esteem, female whites averaging -0.38, female 
Negroes -0.32. The direction differences between the two groups 
of females were reversed by the males of the same type teachers; 





Table SO 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS TOTH POSITIVE PERCEPTION . 

I 

COMPARED TOTH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH NEGATIVE PERCEPTION 
TASK 8s SELF ESTEEM 

RANGE: 1 (HIGH SELF ESTEEM) to 5 (LOW SELF ESTEEM ) 



POSITIVE 


NEGATIVE 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


All 




3-24 


2.98 


2.98 


-.26 




All 


3.17 


3.07 


3.08 


-.09 


Female White 




3.03 


2.91 


2.94 


-.09 




Female White 


3.21 


2.83 


2.83 


-.38 


Female Negro 




3.04 


3.33 


3.36 


+.32 




Female Negro 


3.14 


2.81 


2.82 


-.32 


Male White 




3.75 


2.87 


2.78 


-.97 




Male White 


2.87 


3.23 


3.29 


+.U2 


Male Negro 




3.17 


2.82 


2.82 


-.35 




Male Negro 


3.38 


3.31 


3.28 


-.10 


Females 


Females 


3.09 


3.01 


3.04 


-.05 


Males 


Males 


3.30 


3.03 


3.01 


-.29 


Whites 


Whites 


3.25 


2.96 


2.95 


-.30 


Negroes 


Negroes 


3.18 


3.06 


3.07 


-.11 


Grand Means 


3.21 


3.02 




-.19 


O 

o 

£ 

< 


» 


.18 









o 
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Table $1 

STUDENTS OF TEACHE RS WITH FAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE ROOK 

COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE POOR 



TASR 8: SELF ESTEEM 

RANGE: 1 (HIGH SEIF ESTEEM) to 5 (LOW SELF ESTEEM) 



FAVORABLE 


UNFAVORABLE 


.Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


s u 


All 




CM 

• 


2.98 


2.96 


-.28 


1.59 




All 


2.93 


2.91 


2.9k 


+.01 


1.67 


Female White 




2.91 


2.59 


2.63 


_.28 






Female White 


3.11 


2.39 


2.39 


-.72 




Female Negro 




3.26 


3.31 


3.28 


+.02 






Female Negro 


2.97 


3.03 


3.05 


+.08 




Male White 




3.22 


2.50 


2 . 14.8 


-.71* 






Male White 


2.82 


2.57 


2.62 


-.20 
• » 




Male Negro 




3.37 


3.01* 


2.99 


-.38 






Male Negro 


2.86 


3.16 


3.20 


+.3U 




Females 


Females 


3.09 


2.97 


2.97 


-.12 




Males 


Males 


3.10 


2.92 


2.92 


-.18 




Whites 


Whites 


3.02 


2.52 


2.53 


-k9 




Negroes 


Negroes 


3.13 


3.iu 


3.13 


i.oo 




Grand Means 


3.09 










Adj. Coef, 


» 


.17 
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the male students o£ the more positive teachers were the ones to 
change more toward higher self-esteem, male white students of the 
more positive teachers changing an average of -0,97, male Negro 
students of these teachers an average of -0,35* Male students 
of the negative teachers changed in degrees comparable to the 
female students of the more positive teachers, male white stu- 
dents of the negative teachers changing a mean of -i-0.42, male 
Negroes -0,10* 

Several cell differences based on teacher attitude were 
remarkable. Negro students of the teachers with the less favor- 
able attitude toward the poor changed distinctly toward lower 
self-esteem (females a mean of 1-0.08, males 1-0.34), the white 
students of these teachers having changed distinctly toward 
higher self-esteem (females a mean of -0.72, males -0.20). 

Within the students of teachers of a more favorable attitude, 
males changed considerably more (whites a mean of -0.74, Negroes 
-0.38) than females (whites -0.28, Negroes 1-0.02). 

Task 9 -- Power with Teacher -- Tables 52 and 53 . Cell 
means indicated some different effects of teacher perception as 
measured by this task. Especially remarkable was the interaction 
of relative teacher perception and sex of student (F * 8.50, 
significant at the .01 level). While the female white students 
of the more positive teachers changed a marked degree toward more 
power (a mean of 5-0.18), the female Negro students of these same 
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teachers changed slightly in the opposite direccion (a mean of 
-0.06). The male white students of the more positively per- 
ceiving teachers moved considerably toward l&** power while 
the male Negroes moved moderately in the same direction. Thus, 
female students of the more positive teachers tended to change 
little, male students of these teachers markedly toward lowered 
power. On the other hand, female students of the more negative 
teachers, although showing a racial difference of considerable 
spread (female whites changing a mean of +0.06, female Negroes 
-0.66), averaged a greater change toward lower' power than did 
the male students of these relatively, negative teachers (the 
male whites effecting a mean change of -0.29, the male Negroes 
f0.10). 

Students of teachers with a less favorable attitude tended 
to change more toward ' lesa power than students of teachers 
with a more favorable attitude (mean changes being -0.17 and 
-0.13 respectively). Particularly pronounced were the differences 
between the Negro students of the two groups of teachers; an 
interaction of teacher attitude and sex of students appeared in 
the case of Negroes but not in the case of whites. Female Negro 
students of teachers with the more favorable attitudes changed 

i 

little (a mean of K).01), but toward more power, while the male 
Negro students of these teachers changed toward less power (a 
mean of -0.20). The female Negro students of teachers with less 



Table $2 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH POSITIVE PERCEPTION 

COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH NEGATIVE PERCEPTION 
TASK 9: POWER WITH TEACHER 

RANGE: 1 (TEACHER MORE POWERFUL) to 5 (SELF MORE POWERFUL) 
POSITIVE NEGATIVE Mean Scores Adjusted 





Pre Test 


All 


3.11 


All 


2.99 


Female White 


2.91 


Female White 


2.58 


Female Negro 


3.27 


Female Negro 


3.17 


Male White 


3.02 


Male White 


3.20 


Male Negro 


3.15 


Male Negro 


2.93 


Females Females 


3.01; 


Males Males 


3.07 


Whites Whites 


2.95 


Negroes Negroes 


3.13 


Grand Means 


3.06 


Adj. Coef • 


.20 



ost Test 


Post Test 


Change 


S D 


2.91 


2.90 


-.21 


1.38 


2.78 


2.79 


0 

CM 

• 

1 


1.37 


3.06 


3.09 


+.18 




2.SU 


2.61; 


+.06 




3.25 


3.21 


-.06 




2.53 


2.51 


-.66 




2.37 


2.38 


-.61; 




2.93 


2.91 


-.29 




2.90 


2.88 


-.27 




3.00 


3.03 


+.10 




2.90 


2.90 


-.1U 




2.81 


2.81 


-.26 




2.71 


2.71* 


-.21 




2.91* 


2.93 


0 

OJ 

• 

1 




2.85 




-.21 





no 



Table 53 

STUDENTS OE TEACHERS WITH FAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE POOR 

COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE FOOR 

TASK 9: POWER WITH TEACHER 

RANGE: 1 (TEACHER MORE POWERFUL) to 5 (SEIF MORE POWERFUL) 



FAVORABLE 


UNFAVORABLE 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


All 




3.05 


2.93 


2.91; 


-.13 




All 


3.13 


2.97 


2.56 


-.17 


Female White 




2.57 


2.87 


2.90 


0 

• 

1 


• 


Female White 


2.79 


2.57 


2.62 


-.17 


Female Negro 




3.1b 


3.15 


3.15 


+ .01 




Female Negro 


3.30 


3.06 


3.03 


-.27 


Male White 




3.05 


2.56 


2.56 


-.53 




Male White 


3.11; 


2.50 


2.50 


-.6 k 


Male Negro 




3.10 


2.90 


2.50 


0 

CM 

• 

1 




Male Negro 


3.11 


3.25 

\ 


3.25 


+.lk 


Females 


Females 


3.11 


2.99 


2.99 


CM 

«~i 

• 

1 


Males 


Males 


3.11 


2.90 


2.90 


I 

%- 

ro 

j— 4 


Whites 


Whites 


3.00 


2.63 


2.65 


-.35 


Negroes 


Negroes 


3.16 


3.09 


3.08 


1 

• 

0 

CD 


Grand Means 


3.11 


2.95 




-.16 



Adj. Coef. .15 
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favorable attitudes changed toward lower, power (-0.27), while 
the male Negro students of these teachers changed toward more 
power (the mean change being +0.14). 

Task 10 — Power with Policeman — Tables 54 and 55 . The 
difference on this task between students of the relatively positive 
and negative teachers was statistically significant, and commented 
upon earlier as a pronounced difference in adjusted posttest 
scores, students of the more positive teachers averaging 3.07, 
those of the negative teachers 2.75. The difference in change 
was also pronounced, the former changing a mean of -0.05, the 
latter students a mean of -0.20. The mean adjusted post test 
scores of students divided on the basis of teacher attitude was 
less remarkable; students of teachers with the more favorable 
attitude having a mean score of 3.01, those of teachers with the 
less favorable attitude a mean score of 2.88. The average change 
(+0.07 in the case of the former, -0.02 in the case of the latter) 
is ambiguous, however, cell changes for different sex-race cells 
taking different directions, which will be considered below. 

■» 

Cell differences between students of the positively and 
negatively perceiving teachers were greater than the overall 
changes, with the exception of one pair (male whites). Female 
whites with more positive teachers changed toward lower power 
(a mean of -0.16), while those of the negative teachers changed 
toward more power (+0.19). Female Negroes generally changed 
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toward lower power , but those of the more positive teachers less 
so (a mean of •0*24) than those of the negative teachers (mean 
of -0.60). Male Negro students changed in opposite directions, 
but in a way reverse that of the female whites mentioned above. 
Male Negro students of the more positive teachers changed toward 
higher power (a mean of +0.23) , those of the relatively negative 
teachers toward lower power (a mean of -0*18). It should be 
noted further that the male Negro students of the more positive 
teachers were the only sex-race cell of these teachers to move 
from pretest to posttest to a score indicative of higher power; 
the female white students of the relatively negative teachers 

were the only sex-race cell of these teachers to move in this 
manner. 

Remarkable differences between students of teachers with 
favorable and unfavorable attitudes were noted in three of the 
sex-race cell pairs; only female whites showed little difference 
due to teacher attitude. Female Negro and white male students 
of teachers with more favorable attitudes changed toward more 
power (mean changes being +0.07 and +0.17), while their sex and 
racial group counterparts with teachers having an unfavorable 
attitude changed toward less power (mean changes being -0.23 and 
-0.15). Male Negroes moved in the opposite direction; those 
with teachers having a more favorable attitude changed a mean of 
-0.01, those with teachers having an unfavorable attitude +0.15. 




Table 51* 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH POSITIVE PERCEPTION .. 

COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH NEGATIVE PERCEPTION 
TASK 10! 'POWER WITH POLICEMAN 

RANGE: 1 (POLICEMAN MORE POWERFUL) to 5 (SELF M3RE POWERFUL) 



I 



FOSITIVE 


NEGATIVE 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S D 


All 




3.12 


3.08 


3.07 


-.05 


1.37 




All 


2.95 


2.73 


2.75 


O 

CVI 

• 

• 


1.32 


Female White 




3.28 


3.16 


3.12 


-.16 






Female White 


2.56 


2.71 


2.77 


+.19 




Female Negro 




3.23 


3.02 


2.99 


-.2h 






Female Negro 


2.97 


2.36 


2.37 


-.60 




Male White 




2.90 


2.72 


2.75 


-.15 






Male White 


2.90 


2.80 


2.82 


. -.08 




Male Negro 




3.08 


3. 32 


3.31 


+.23 






Male Negro 


3.16 


3.00 


2.98 


— .18 




Females 


Females 


3.06 


2.83 


2.83 


-.23 




Males 


Males 


3-03 


3.01 


3.01 


— .02’ 




Whites 


Whites 


2.91* 


2.85 


2.86 


CO 

0 

• 

1 




Negroes 


Negroes 


3.12 


1 

2. 96 


2.97 


-.15 




Grand Means 


3.d* 


2.93 




—.11 




Adj. Coef. 


.lit 


111* 










Bd 
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Table 55 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH FAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWAnD THE POOR 

COliPAflED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE POOR 



TASK 10 i POWER WITH POLICEMAN 

RANOEj 1 (POLICEMAN MORE FOWERFUL) to 5 (SEIF MORE POWERFUL) 



FAVORABLE 


UNFAVORABLE 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


S D 


All 




z.9h 


3.01 


3.01 


+.07 


1.35 




All 


2.90 


2.88 


2.88 


-.02 


1.33 


Female White 




2.75 


2.87 


2.89 


/ 

'+.Ui 






Female White 


2.68 


2.86 


2.88 


+.20 




Female Negro 




2.90 


2.97 


2.97 


+.07 






Female Negro 


3.06 


2.81* 


2.83 


-.23 




Male White 




2.69 


2.81* 


2.86 


+ .17 






Male White 


2.61 


2.1*3 


2.U6 


-.15 




Male Negro 




3.18 


3.19 


3.17 


-.01 






Male Negro 


2.97 


3.13 


3.12 


+.15 




Females- 


Females 


2.90 


2.90 


2.90 


-.00 




Males 


Males 


2.95 


3.01 


3.00 


+.05 




Whites 


Whites 


2.68 


2.76 


2.78 


+.10 




Negroes 


Negroes 


3.03 


3.01* 


3.03 


4 - 

-.00 




Grand Means 


2.92 


2.95 




+.03 





Adj. Coef. 



. 0 ? 



115 
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**“* Individuation — — Tables 56 and 57 * Nonpar ame trie 
analysis of this task suggested a shift of slightly more students 
of the positively perceiving teachers (18%) toward higher in- 
dividuation than of students of the relatively negative teachers 
(15%)* Students of teachers with the more favorable attitude 
appeared somewhat more changeable generally, 20% changing toward 
greater individuation, in comparison with 16% of the students of 
teachers with unfavorable attitudes, while 22% of the favorable 
teacher attitude students shifted on this alternative response 
task toward less individuation from pre- to posttest, in compari- 
son with 19% of the students of unfavorable attitude teachers* 

Consideration of tables of mean scores and cell changes for 
this task suggested that students of the negatively perceiving 
teachers changed slightly more (a mean of +0*08) than did students 
of the more positive teachers (mean of +0*01) toward less individ- 
uation. The highest cell mean was that of the male white students 
of the negatively perceiving teachers (1.50, which can be compared 
with the grand mean post score of 1.40) , and their change (a mean 

oi -0.17) was greatest of any sex-race cell of either teacher 
group. 

Students of the teachers with a more favorable attitude 

% 

changed slightly more (a mean of +0.06) than did students of 
teachers with a less favorable (or unfavorable) attitude (mean 
of 5-0.01). Most remarkable was the single change toward higher 
individuation, effected by the female white students of the teachers 
with the more favorable attitude. 



Table 5>£ 



OF TKAdllKJtti WITH POSITIVE 






COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH NEGATIVE PERCEPTION 



TASK 11: INDIVIDUATION 

ALTERNATIVES: 1 (SEIF SAME AS OTHERS) or 2 (SEIF DIFFERENT FROM OTHERS) 



POSITIVE 


NEGATIVE 


Mean Scores 


Adjusted 








Fre Test 


Post Test 


Post Test 


Change 


All 




1.38 


1.39 


1.39 


+.01 




AH 


1.34 


1.41 


1.42 


+ .08 


Female White 




.1.44 


1.44 


1.43 


-.01 




Female White 


1.42 


1.42 


l.4i 


-.01 


Female Negro 




1.33 


i.4o 


i.4o 


+.05 




Female Negro 


1.25 


1.33 


1.35 


+.10 


Male White 




1.27 


1.32 


1.34 


+.07 




Male White 


1.33 


1.5o 


1.50 


+.17 


Male Negro 




1.43 


1.42 


l.4l 


I 

• 

o 

r\> 




Male Negro 


1.33 


1.43 


1.42 


+.d* 


Females 


Females 


1.36 


1.39 


1.39 


+.03 


Males 


Males 


1.37 


l.4i 


i.4l 


+.0 u 


Whites 


Whites 


1.36 


i.4l 


i.4i 


+.05 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.37 


i.4o 


i.4o 


+.03 


Grand Means 


1.36 


i.4o 




+. GU 


Adj. Coei 




.16 










PRE TO 


POST RESPONSE POSITIVE 


NEGATIVE 






Shifted 1 to 2 


he 


56 






Stayed 1 to 1 


9k 


99 






Stayed 2 to 2 


h$ 


42 






Shifted 2 to 1 


117 ^ 


34 





Table 57 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH FAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE K)OR- 

COMPARED WITH 

STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WITH UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE POOR 

TASK 11! INDIVIDUATION 

ALTERNATIVES! 1 (SELF SAME AS OTHERS) or 2 (SELF DIFFERENT FROM OTHERS) 



FAVORABLE 

• 


UNFAVORABLE 


Mean Scores 
Pre Test Post Test 


Adjusted 
Post Test 


Change 


All 




1.38 


1.39 


1.39 


+.01 




All 


1.35 


1.1*1 


1.1*1 


+.06 


Female White. 




1.37 


1.31 


1.31 


CO 

0 

• 

« 




Female White 


1.1*3 


1.1*6 


1.1*5 


+ .02 


Female Negro 




1.37 


1.37 


1.37 


1 + 
• 

0 

0 




Female Negro 


1.32 


1.1*6 


1.1*7 


+.15 


Male White 




1.3U 


1.1*1* 


1.1*1* 


+ .10 




Male White 


. 1.39 


1.39 


1.39 


1 + 
• 

O 

O 


Male Negro 




1.1*0 


1.1*2 


1.1*1 


+.01 




Male Negro 


1.32 


1.33 


1.31* 


+ .02 


Females 


Females 


1.36 


1.1*1 


1.1*1 


+ .05 


Ma les 


Males 


1.36 


1.^9 


1.39 


+.03 


Whites 


Whites 


1.38 


1.1*0 


1.1*0 


+.02 


Negroes 


Negroes 


1.36 


1.1*0 


1.1*0 


+.ci* 


Grand Means 


1.36 


1.1*0 




+.ob 



Adj. Coef. .22 
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The Development of Trust 

Analysis of variance of the effect of the Head Start program 
upon expressed trust of the children, as measured by the test of 
sharing, yielded a statistical significance for the change at 
the .01 level. The pre- to posttest difference in number of 
children sharing was likewise statistically significant at the 
•01 level for each of the racial groups. 

In the pretest, 55% of the white students gave evidence of 
trust of their test companions, and in the posttest, only 20% 
of the white students gave such an indication. Twenty percent 
of the pretested Negroes gave evidence of trust, while only 5% 
of them gave such an indication in the posttest. Of all students 
tested, disregarding racial group, 38% showed trust in the pre- 
test, 18% in the posttest. 



IV DISCUSSION 




4 

l 



It is reasonable to assume that even the most enthusiastic 
supporter of Project Head Start would not expect significant and 
pervasive changes to occur in self and self-other constructs of 
Head Start children on only eight weeks exposure. The analyses, 
of course, support this expectation. Using the most conservative 
statistical approaches, significant differences were found for 
some variables and variable Interactions and none for many others. 
Also important, however, in light of the brief Head Start expos- 
ure, are trends which shed light on project effectiveness in this 
area and are therefore included in the discussion. 

Development of Self-Social Constructs 

Results of the analyses together with trends perceived in 
group changes generally support the notion that the Head Start 
experience has some positive effect on the self and self-other 
constructs of Head Start children. The most significant impact 
is in the student-teacher relationship where students increasingly 
identify with the teacher and, at the same time, see her as less 
threatening, less all-powerful. This tendency toward a balanced 
power perception of the teacher as an authority figure was also 
found for the other non-family, student-authority relationship 
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measured, the policeman. In addition, Head Start children shifted 
significantly toward a perception of self as similar to others as 
opposed to self as different from others. Jhile individuation 
from both a theoretical and a behavioral position is a prerequisite 
to positive self development, it is interesting to speculate that 
Head Start children, with their impoverished self experiences, 

i 

j need to perceive themselves as similar to other people in order 

to gain the self security necessary for individuation. This postu- 

I 

lated need for self security is supported in part by the tendency 

i , * 

of Head Start children to maintain self as more central than 

! controls. 

From our findings we can generate a composite picture of 
Head Start children who, as a result of their experience, begin 
to see themselves as similar to other children and not secure 
enough to move from a self position central in the universe. At 
the same time, however, positive interpersonal relationships with 
authority figures in the Head Start program promoted identifica- 
tion with those figures and, as a result, self is extended vis-a- 
vis a relative power balance between conforming self centrality 
versus self extension toward significant others may in part help 
explain the conflicting findings concerning self-esteem. In one 
measure a tendency of Head Start students toward higher self- 
esteem was observed while controls shifted to lesser self-esteem. 

In another measure, the converse was observed. 

/ 

p er|c 
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With respect to the variables of sex and race, it can be 
generalized that those children who appeared to gain the most 
from their Head Start experience in the development of self and 
self-other constructs were white females. Those children who 
changed little, if at all, in their self and self-other constructs 
were Negro males, .Jhite male and Negro female children fell 
somewhere between those two groups in their development. This 
may indicate that the Head Start experience is essentially an 
extension of the female- dominated elementary school. 

Certainly other factors support this idea. Over 50 percent 
of our teachers reported elementary school teaching experience. 

For most centers, administrators and supporting personnel were 
school people. In addition, most of the classes were held in 
public schools. 

The entire area of teacher, sex, background, and race, with 
respect to student self and self-other development, however, has 
yet to be analyzed. 



Effect of Teachers 1 Cognitive Styles 

l/hen students of conceptually abstracc and highly 
complex teachers are measured against students of con- 
ceptually concrete and relatively less complex teachers 
with regard to the development of self and self-ocher 
constructs, a pattern emerges similar to that found for 
the tests of students versus controls. In general, stu- 
dents of abstract and complex teachers gained in self- 
esteem, identified more closely with mother, developed a 
more balanced power perception of teacher and police 
figures and perceived themselves as similar to others. 

The converse holds for those students of concrete and less 
complex teachers. 

It may be hypothesized that abstract and complex 
teachers have the ability to provide a significant number 
of environmental alternatives for their children thus 
generating greater behavioral freedom to explore self and 
self -other relationships. Concrete and less complex 
teachers tend to develop environmental routines which en- 
courage conformity in interpersonal relationships. Sex 
and race variables tend to follow the general pattern 
with few exceptions. 



Effect of Teachers' Perceptions 



An interesting pattern emerges from an analysis of 
student social -construct change when teachers are differ- 
entiated on Che basis of either a general attitude toward 
the poor or on an expressed perception of a disliked 
student. Significant teacher-sex and teacher-race inter- 
actions suggest that teachers' perceptions have the most 
effect on Negro male students and little or no effect on 
female white students. Female Negro students and male 
whites show a mixed pattern, falling somewhere between 
those two groups. Male Negro students of teachers who are 
relatively less positive in their attitudes about the poor 
and in their perceptions of disliked students identify 
less closely with their teachers, feel more assertive with 
respect to authority figures and are lower in their self- 
esteem. The converse holds for male Negro students with 
relatively more positive teachers. There is a tendency 
for males in general to be affected by teacher attitude. 
Self-esteem, balance of power, and self centrality in- 

i 

creases for males under positive teachers while decreases 
are found for males under less positive teachers. This 
suggests that those students typically distant from the 



institutional concurrent norm are more sensitive to teacher 
attitude with a defense of self-social constructs. Those 
students typically within the norm are more secure and 



open to change under a wide variety of attitudinal 
pressures. 



Development of Trust 

A cursory review of the sharing experiment results 
might lead one to assume that Head Start experiences, 
fsr from supporting the development of social trust, were 
actually detrimental to trust development. From pre- to 
posttest, a general decrease of sharing was noted for all 
students. However, it must be noted that norms from 
other studies of pre-school sharing behavior (Ugurel -Semin, 
1952; Handlon & Gross, 1958), show that the posttest re- 
sults represent typical pre-school behavior. This suggests 
chat as a result of their limited experiences with objects 
and people, Head Start children initially had unrealistic 
perceptions of the sharing situation. As a result of the 
daily interpersonal give and take in Head Start, more 
nearly normal, realistic perceptions and attitudes were 
developed with regard to social trust. While indeed the 
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tendency for Head Start pupils to share decreased during 
the program, this can be regarded as a desirable result 
since it points to the increasing typicality of the pupils. 



V 



SUMMARY 



Background of the Study 



A fundamental assumption of Project Head Start is 
that economic deprivation is often associated with a re- 
duced number of connections between the child and other 
people and between the child and objects; and that these 
limited connections with objects and people provide an 
inadequate experiental background for associating words 
and concrete events, thereby retarding the learning pro- 
cess as it is now programmed. It is apparent that Project 
Head Start was conceived, in part, to ameliorate certain 
effects . economic deprivation has had upon children with 
respect to their feelings about self and their quality of 
relationships between self and others. 



It was the objective of this study to investigate 
whether Project Head Start would produce positive changes 
in self and self-other relationships, and, as a means of 
differentiating program effectiveness, to investigate the 
relationship between certain characteristics of Head Start 



Objective 
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teachers and self and self-ocher changes in their students. 
Specifically, four questions were asked: 

(1) v-ould the development of self -social constructs 
of children participating in Head Scare differ from the 
development of children in a control group? 

(2) would the teachers 1 cognitive styles affect the 
development of self-social constructs? 

(3) Would the teachers* perceptions of Head Start 
children affect the development of self-social constructs? 

(4) Would children participating in Head Start develop 
appropriate social trust? 



Procedure 

Types of Data Gathered . The major instrument used 
to measure self and self-other relationships was a 
version of the Self-Social Symbols Tasks developed by 
Ziller, Alexander, and Long (1964). From this source, 
eleven tasks were selected on the basis of ease of task 
decision and degree of nonverbal involvement. These 
tasks measured self esteem, identification with mother, 
identification with teacher, identification with father, 
self centrality, individualism with respect to significant 




adults, individualism, with respect to peers, social power 
wich teacher, social power with police, and self differ- 
ent iau ion. Measurement of social trust was determined by 
a sharing task.* 

Measurement of teacher characteristics included con- 
ceptual style, an indication of the individuals ability 
to process information and generate alternatives along a 
concrete-aos tract continuum, self complexity, perception 
of disliked students, and attitude toward the poor. 

Data. Collection . The geographical area involved in 
the project was the state of Delaware, in which 28 Child 
Development Centers operated with 92 teachers, supporting 
administrators, and assistants for approximately 1400 
children. Testing of the children individually was done 
at che centers by a team of 12 college graduates during the 
first and last two weeks of project Head Start. Testing 
of social trust was done by an, elementary school teacher 
at the same time. Teacher characteristics were measured 
during two week-long training sessions held at the Universicy 
of Delaware prior to the start of the Head Start program 

i 

at the Centers. The tests were administered by the 
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pro j esc c director in his role as 
program. 



a director of the training 



Samples* The students tested comprised somewhat 
more than two-thirds of all those involved in the Delaware 
Head Start program. For purposes of this report, the sample 
of students was reduced by eliminating those of teachers 
who either had not participated in the teacher training 
program or had not completed all the tests administered 
during chat program to an N of 770, One hundred controls 
for the Head Start group were selected by the twelve field 
cescers with advice and assistance from Center administrators. 
Many of the controls were children not enrolled in Head 
Start because of lack of Center capacity while others were 
domiciled too rar from the Centers. All controls contacted 
were made available for this project. These children were 
tested at their homes during the same time periods Head 
Start children were tested. Of 94 teachers in the Delaware 
Head Start program, four did not participate in the training 
program and were not tested. Two of the trained and tested 
teachers dropped out of the program during the first two 
weeks. In addition, although present for most of the 
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training, four teachers were absent for several of the tescs 
administered during the training period. Thus, 84 (or 91%) of 
the teachers who participated for the full term in Delaware Head 
Start were available for analysis. The social trust, sample con- ( 
sisted of 80 pairs of children tested during the first two weeks 
and 20 pairs tested during the last two weeks randomly selected 
from Head Start Centers in the V?ilraington-Newark area* 

Experimental Design , Given experimental and control groups 
with pretest and posttest scores but without pre-experimental 
sampling equivalence, the appropriate research design is called 
by Campbell and Stanley (1963), a T, non-equivalent control group 
design' 1 , a quasi -experimental design, Jith this design a co- 
variance analysis using pretest means as the covariate is suggested, 

•s 

Statistical Analysis . Multiple-regression, co-variance, 
and analysis of variance programs were adapted to the SDS 9300 
from the MULTR , COVAR, and ANOVA programs contained in Cooley 
and Lohnes (1962). In general, analyses of covariance (ANOVA) 
were used to determine the significance of differences both in 
the Head Start versus controls on all tasks as well as between 
Head Start students of teachers one-half standard deviation above 
or below the means on characteristics of conceptual style, self- 
complexity, perception of disliked students and attitude toward 
the poor. For those tasks where nonparametric statistics were 
appropriate, student responses, as frequencies, were cast into 
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McNeraar's (1955) categories for determining significance of 
change* A chi^ test for independent samples was first computed. 

If significant, then McNemar's test was applied to each group to 
determine significance of change* 

V 

Results and Conclusions 

1. Results of the analyses together with trends perceived 
in group changes generally support the notion that the Head Start 
experience has a positive effect on the self and self-other con- 
structs of Head Start children. 

2. The most significant impact is in the student -teacher 
relationship where students increasingly identify with the 
teacher and, at the same time, see her as less threatening, less 
all-powerful. 

3. The tendency toward a balanced power perception of the 
teacher as an authority figure was also found for the other non- 
family, student -authority relationship measured, student -policeman. 

4. Head Start children shifted significantly toward a per- 
ception of self as similar to others as opposed t:o self as dif- 
ferent .from others. While individuation is considered a prere- 
quisite to positive self development, it was suggested that Head 
Start children, with their impoverished self experience, need to 
perceive themselves as similar to other people in order to gain 
the self security necessary for individuation. 
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5. There is a tendency for Head Stare children to maintain 
self as more central than controls. 

6. rftth respect to the variables of sex and race, it is 
generalized that those children who appeared to gain the most 
from their Head Start experience in the development of self and 
self-other constructs were white females. Those children who 
changed little, if at all, in their self and self-other constructs 
were Negro males. vJhite male and Negro female children fell 
somewhere between those two groups in their development. 

7. In general, students of abstract and complex teachers 
gained in self-esteem * identified more closely with mother, 
developed a more balanced power perception of teacher and police 
figures and perceived themselves as similar to others. The con- 
verse holds tor those students of concrete and less complex 
teachers. 

significant teacher-sex and teacher-race interactions 
suggest that teachers 1 perceptions have the most effect on Negro 
male students and little or no effect on female white students. 
Female Negro students and white males show a mixed pattern, 
falling somewhere between those two groups. 

9. Male Negro students of teachers who are relatively less 
positive in their attitudes about the poor and in their perceptions 
of disliked students identify less closely with their teachers, 
feel more assertive with respect to ; authority figures and are 
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lower in their self-esteem. The converse holds for male Negro 
students with relatively more positive teachers. 

10. There is a tendency for males in general to be affected 
by teacher attitude. Self-esteem, balance of power, and self 
centrality increases for males under positive teachers while 
decreases are round ror males under less positive teachers. 

11. Head Start children initially had unrealistic percep- 
tions of the sharing situation. As a result of the daily inter- 
personal give and take in Head Start, more nearly normal, realistic 

perceptions and attitudes were developed with regard to social 
trust. 

question One. Development of self-social constructs of 
children participating in Head Start generally differ in positive 

directions from a similar development of children in a control 
group. 

question Two. Teachers* cognitive styles do affect the dev- 
elopment of self-social constructs. 

^uestion JHiree . Teachers* perceptions of Head Start children, 
as inferred from their attitudes toward the poor and perceptions 

of disliked students, do affect the development of self-social 
constructs. 

Question Four. Children participating in Head Start did 
develop appropriate social trust. 
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APPENDIX A 



SELF-SOCIAL SYMBOLS TASKS 



I 




Self- Social Symbols Tasks 
. (Non-Readers Form) 

Today, I am going to ask you to do some things i;ith some 
blocks of wood (like this), A little later I am going to ask 
you to do some things with pieces of paper that stick when you 
lick the back of them (like this). First, let us try the blocks. 



Task 1 

Here are some blocks. Now make believe that these blocks 
are people like your mother (touch a block), your father (touch 
another block), maybe a friend (touch another block), or 
maybe a brother or sister (touch another block) i One of these 
blocks is ypu, -That's tight, you (point). All right, now 
make a tall pile ouit of these blocks by placing one on top of 
the other, like this (pile one on top of the other and remove 
it again). Now, point to the block that is you . That's 
right, pretend one of the blocks is you. Which one is you ? 

(Record 6n sheet 1 starting with One as the top block). 

Task 2 

No- here is a sticker. See how it sticks (show them). Look, 
there is a circle on the paper. Now make believe that the circle on the 
paper is your mother (point to the circle). Take a red sticker. Make 
believe that this red sticker is you. Yes, that is right. Make believe 
that the red sticker is you (point at him or her). Now lick the sticker. The 




m 




sticker you just licked is you . Mop place you or yourself anywhere on 
the paper. Place the sticker anywhere on the paper that you pish 
(sneep the sheet pith your hand). 

Task 3 

Nop look at the next page. There is a circle on this page 
(point to it). Make believe that this circle on the paper is 
your teacher (point to the circle). Take up another red 
9ticker. Make believe that this red sticker is you (point at 
child). Lick the sticker. Remember that the sticker you just 
licked is you . Nop put the sticker anyplace on the paper that 
you pish (sweep hand across the sheet of paper). All right, 
pe are doing fine. Let's see phat is on the next page. 

Task 4 

There is a circle on this page (point to it). Make 
believe that this circle (point to it again) is your father . 

Take up a red sticker. Make believe that his red sticker is 
you. Lick the back of the sticker and stick it any place on 
the paper. Remember this sticker is you . 

Task 5 

Turn the page. Here pe will need two stickers. This 
reel sticker is you (point to the red one); and this gold 
sticker (pointing to the gold one) is a boy or girl that you 
like. The gold sticker is someone who is your friend (point). 

First stick the red sticker on the paper. The red sticker is 
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you. Then stick the gold sticker on the paper. The gold 
sticker is your £tiend. First, stick the red sticker; then 
stick the gold sticker. (Mark the one which is themselves). 

Task 6 

Here is another red sticker. Make believe the red 
sticker is you (point). Now look at the next sheet of paper. 
See the three circles. This one is your mother (point to 
top circle). This one is your father (point to middle circle). 
Arid this one is your teacher (point to bottom circle). Now 
lick the back of the red sticker. Remember the red sticker 
is you. Now place yourself anywhere on the paper. 

Task 7 

Here are three more little circles. Make believe that 
this little circle is a little boy that you know (point). 

Make believe that this (point) little circle is a little 
girl that you know. And make believe that this (point) is 
another friend of yours . Now, this red sticker is you . 

Lick the back of the sticker and stick it any place on this 
paper. Remember this sticker is you. 

Task 8 

Here are some little circles (point). Now make believe 
that these circles are people like your mother, your teacher, 
a friend, and someone you do not like very much. One of 
these circles is you (point). Now point to the circle that 
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Is you. (Record on the bottom of task 7, numbering one to 



f ive ) 



Taste 9 




Look at all the circles. Make believe that these circles 
are people. The circle irr the center is you . Now make be- 
lieve that one of these circles (point) is your teacher . 

Which circle do you think is your teacher? Put your finger on 
the circle that is your teacher (mark it). 



Here are some more circles. Make believe that these 
circles are people. The circle in the center is you* No** 
make believe that one of the other little circles around here 
(point) is a pol iceman . Which circle do you think is the 
pol iceman? Put your finger on the circle that is a policeman 
(mark it). 



Now look at all the little circles on this paper (point). 

Make believe that these circles are children or kids. These 
children are about as old as you are and as big as you are. Now 
one of these little circles or children is you. Which one do you 
think is you? Put ycur finger on the circle that is you (mark it). 



Task 10 



Task 11 




nmm 



4 



■ 
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Task 12 

Here are some more little circles. Make believe that these 
circles are children or kids. They are children who are going 
to school just like you. One of these little circles or children 
is you. Which one do you think is you? Put your finger on the 
circle that is you (Mark it). 



THE END 

/ 

r 

Thank you very much, . That was good. 
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ESSAY PROBLEM 



Do not turri this page Until you are given the signal 



On the following page you will be asked to discuss 
a certain topic. 

Your task is to discuss the topic Using the essay 
directions given on the following page. 

Think about the problem first before you begin 
writing and then write as clearly as possible. 

Make sure you complete your last sentence . 

As soon as the signal is given, turn the page ; 
read the essay directions on page 2 and begin on 
page 3 . 

Most people finish this essay in thirty (30) minutes. 
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ESSAY DIRECTIONS 



Given a topic: 

a* State one possible point of view about the topic 

b. Differentiate clearly between this first point of view 
and at least one other viewpoint . The alternate view- 
point should not reject or exclude the first point of view. 

c. Then discuss similarities and differences among these 
viewpoints including alternate and conflicting reasons 
why these similarities and differences exist. 

d. Discuss the meanings and relationships among the alternate 
and conflicting reasons for the existence of the similarities 
and differences among the viewpoints. 

e. Finally, duscuss the alternatives in terms of how they 
may change over time, and in terms of how new conflicts 
may arise and lead to more effective solutions. 



The topic to discuss is "rules” 



CODING FOR ESSAY PROBLEM 



Score 1.0 
Score 2.0 



Score 3.0 



Score 3.3 



Score 4.0 



Score 4.5 



State one possible point of view about the topic. 

State one possible point of view about the topic; a 
second viewpoint is inferred — it is not directly 
observable. One side of problem presented and 
supported more fully than the other. 

State one possible point of view about "rules”. 
Differentiate clearly between this first point of 
view and at least one other viewpoint about 'rules.” 
More than two viewpoints may be given. 

1) Similarities are discussed between the viewpoints 
and are directly observable. 

2) Similarities among the viewpoints are inferred. 

3) Differences between the viewpoints are given and 
are directly observable. 

4) Differences between the viewpoints are inferred. 

5) Reasons given for one viewpoint. 

1) Similarities and differences among these view- 
points are observed. 

2) Similarities and differences among these view- 
points are inferred. 

3) . Similarities among these viewpoints are given 

with reasons why these similarities exist; is observed. 

4) Similarities among these viewpoints are given along 
with reasons why these similarities exist; is inferred. 

5) Differences among these viewpoints are given along 
with reasons why these differences exist; is observed. 

6) Differences among these viewpoints are given along 
with reasons why these differences exist; is inferred. 

7) Reasons given for both viewpoints observed. 

8) Reasons for both viewpoints inferred. 

1) Similarities and differences among these viewpoints 
are given along with reasons why these similarities 
exist. 

2) Similarities and differences among these viewpoints 
are given and the reasons why these similarities 
exist; are inferred. 

3) Similarities and differences among these viewpoints 
are given and the reasons why these differences exist; 
are observed. 

4) Similarities and differences among these viewpoints 
are given and the reasons why these differences exist; 
are inferred. 



Score 5. 



Score 5. 



Score 6.0 



Score 6.5 



Score 7.0 
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1) Similarities and differences among these view- 
points are given including reasons why these simil- 
arities and differences exist; are observed. 

2) Similarities and differences among these view- 
points are given including reasons why these 
similarities and differences exist; is inferred. 

3) Two good viewpoints well explained; a good 
evaluation in terns of a compromise between view- 
points is given. 

1) Meanings and/or relationships among the reasons 
for the existence of the similarities among the 
viewpoints is observed. 

2) Meanings and/or relationships among the reasons 
for the existence of the similarities among these 
viewpoints is Inferred. 

3) Meanings and/or relationships among the reasons 
for the existence of the differences among these 
viewpoints is observed. 

4) Meanings and/or relationships among the reasons 
for the existence of the differences among these 
viewpoints is inferred. 

1) The meaning and/or relationships among the reasons 
for the existence of the similarities and differences 
among the viewpoints is observed. 

2) The meaning and/or relationships among the reasons 
for the existence of the similarities and differences 
among the viewpoints is inferred. 

1) The alternatives are discussed in terms of how 
they may change over time — observed. 

2) The alternatives are inferred in terms of how 
they may change over time. 

3) The alternatives are observed in terms of how 
new conflicts may arise and perhaps lead to more 
effective solutions. 

4) The alternatives are inferred in terms of how 
new conflicts may arise and perhaps lead to more 
effective solutions* 

1) The alternatives are discussed in terms of how 
they may change over time, and in terms of how new 
conflicts may arise and lead to more effective 
solutions--observed. 

2) The alternatives are discussed in terms of how 
they may change over time, and in terms of how new 
conflicts may arise and lead to more effective 
solutions— inferred. 



APPENDIX C 



SELF COMPLEXITY 





Instructions ; Hero is el list of words* You el r @ to r@£id 
Che words quickly and check each one chac you think describes 
YOU . You may check as many or as few words as you like— but be 
HONEST. Don't check Words that tell what kind of a person you 
Should be. Check words that tell what kind of person you really are 



1. 


able 


2. 


active 


3. 


afraid 


4e 


alone 


5. 


angry 


6. 


anxious 


7. 


ashamed 


8. 


attractive 


9s 


bad 


10. 


beautiful 


11. 


^ig 


12. 


bitter 


13. 


bold 


14. 


brave 


15. 


bright 


16. 


busy 


17. 


calm 


18 . 


capable 


19. 


careful 


20. 


careless 



21. 


charming 


22. 


cheerful 


23. ih 


clean 


24. 


clever 


25. 


comfortable 


26. 


content 


• 

CM 


cruel 


28. 


curious 


29. 


delicate 


30. 


delightful 


M 

• 


different 


u> 

K> 

• 


difficult 


33. 


dirty 


34. 


dull 


35. 


dumb 


36. 


eager 


37. 


fair 


38. 


faithful 


39. 


i 

false 


40. 


fine 
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41. 


fierce 


42. 


foolish 


43. 


friendly 


44. 


funny 


45. 


gay 


46. 


generous 


47. 


gentle 


48. 


glad 


49. 


good 


50. 


great 


51. 


happy 


52. 


humble 


53. 


idle 


54. 


important 


55. 


independent 


5 b. 


iealous 


57. 


kind 


58. 


large 


59. 


lazy 


60. 


little 




■Ntau 



■Mflitai 








61 . 


lively 


62. 


lonely 


63. 


loud 


64. 


lucky 


65. _ 


mild 


66. 


miserable 


67. 


modest 


68. 


neat 


69. 


old 


70. 


j>atient 


71. 


peaceful 


72. 


perfect 


73. 


pleasant 


74. 


polite 


75. 


poor 



76. 


popular 


77. 


proud 


78. 


quiet 


79. 


quick 


SO. 


responsible 


81. 


rough 


82. 


rude 


83. 


sad 


00 

# 

1 

1 


selfish 


85. 


sensible 


86. 


serious 


87. 


sharp 


88. 


silly 


89. 


slow 


90. 


small 



APPENDIX D 



PERCEPTION OF STUDENTS 



Teachers differ in the ways they think about themselves 
and about those students with whom they work. This may be 
important in working with others* Please give your immediate, 
first reaction to the items on the lc. . _owing pages* 

On each sheet are pairs of words which are opposite in 
meaning, such as Talkative and Quiet. You are asked to describe 
yourself and several of the students with whom you have worked 

by placing a check in one of the six spaces on the line between 
the two words. 

Each space represents how well the adjective fits the 
person you are describing, as if it were written: 



Talkative 



Very 


Quite 


More 


More 


talka- 


talka- 


talka- 


Quiet 


tive 


tive 


tive 


than 






than 


talka 






quiet 


tive 



Quite 

quiet 



Quiet 

Very 

quiet 



FOR EXAMPLE: If you were to describe yourself, and you ordinarily 

think of yourself as being quite talkative , you would put a check 
in the second space from the word talkative, like this: 

Talkativ e : X : ; j Quiet 

If you ordinarily think of yourself as somewhat more quiet than 
talkative, you would put your check on the quiet side of the middle. 



Talkative 



X : Q uiet 



If you think of yourself as very quiet „ 
nearest the word quiet. 

Talkative : • • 



you would use the space 
» : X Q uiet 



Look at the words at both ends of the line before you put in your 
check mark. Please remember that there are no right or wrong 
answers. Word rapidly; your first answer is likely to be the 
best. Please do not omit any items and mark each item only once. 



Instructions: Here is a list of words. You are to read 

the words quickly and check each one that you think describes 
YOU, You may check as many or as few words as you like-but 
be HONEST, Don't check words that tell what kind of a person 
you should be. Check words that tell what kind of a person you 
really are. 



1. 


able 


2. 


active 


3. . 


afraid 


4. 


alone 


5, 


angry 


6. 


anxious 


7. 


ashamed 


3. . • 


attractive 


9. 


bad 


10, 


beautiful 


11. 


big 


12. 


bitter 


13. 


bold 


14. 


brave 


15. 


bright 


16. 


busy 


17. 


calm 


18. 


capable 


19. 


careful 


20. 


careless 



21. 


charming 


CM 

CM 


cheerful 


23, 


clean 


24. 


clever 


25. 


comfortable 


26. 


content 


27. 


cruel 


23. 


curious 


29. 


delicate 


30. 


delightful 


31. 


different 


32. 


difficult 


33, 


dirty 


34. 


dull 


35. 


dumb 


36. 


eager 


37. 


fair 


U> 

CD 

• 


faithful 


39. 


false 


40. 


fine 



41. 


fierce 


42. 


foolish 


43. 


friendly 


44. 


funny 


45 . 


_gay 


46. 


generous 


47. 


gentle 


• 

OO 


.glad 


49. 


good 


50. 


great 


51. 


happy 


52. 


humble 


53. 


idle 


54. 


important 


55. 


independent 


56. 


jealous 


57. 


kind 


58. _ 


large 


59. 


lazy 


60. 


little 
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61. 


lively 


76. 


popular 


62. 


lonely 


77. 


proud 


63. 


loud 


76. 


quiet 


64. 


lucky 


79. 


quick 


65. 


mild 


80. 


responsible 


66 • 


miserable 


81. 


rough 


67. 


modest 


82. 


rude 


68. 


neat 


83. 


sad 


69. 


old 


84. 


selfish 


70. 


patient 


35. 


sensible 


71., 


peaceful 


86. 


serious 


72. 


perfect 


87* 


Sharp 


73. 


pleasant 


88. 


silly 


74. 


polite 


89. 


slow 


75. 


poor 


90* 


small 




Think of the student with whom you can work best. He 
may be someone whom you have worked with in the past or at 
present. He does not have to be the student you like best, 
but the student who has really achieved in the broadest aca- 
demic sense under you. Describe this person as he appears to 



you 






Friendly 

Cooper at iv e : : 

Quittin g : : 

Stabl e : : 

Confident : : 

Sh v : 

Unset : . 

Bol d i 

Ungrateful : 

Energetic : : 

Impatient : i 

Softhearte d : 

Thought les s : 

Fran k : ■ 

Mee k : : 

Careless : : 

Easygoin g : : 

Pract ical : : 

Boastful 1 

* 
± 



Unfriendly 

Uncooperative 

Persistent 



Unstable 



Unsure 



Sociable 



Calm 



Timid 



Grateful 



Tired 



Patient 



Hardhearted 



Thoughtful 

Reserved 



Forceful 



Careful 



Quick-tempered 

Impractical 

Modest 



Intelligent 



Unintelligent 
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Gloomy 

Responsible 

Unrealistic 



Cheerful 

Undependabl 

Realistic 



Efficient 



Inefficient 
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Scale Sheet 3 



Think of the student with whom you can work least well. He 
may be someone whom you have worked with in the past or at pre- 
sent. He should be the student with whom you would have the 
most difficulty in helping to academically achieve. Describe 
this person as he appears to you. 



Friendly 



Coopera tive_ 



Quitting 



Stable 



Confident 



Shy 



Upset_ 

Bold 



Ungrateful^ 

Energetic^ 

Impatient^ 

Softhearted^ 

Thoughtless 



Franks 

Meek 



Careless 



Easygoing^ 



Practical 



Boastful 



Intelligent 



Unfriendly 



Uncooperative 



Persistent 



Unstable 



Unsure 



Sociable 



Calm 



Timid 



Grateful 



Tired 



Patient 



Hardhearted 



Thoughtful 



Reserved 



Forceful 



Careful 



Quick-tempered 



Impractical 



Modest 



Unintelligent 
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Gloomy. 

.Responsible. 

Unrealistic 

Efficient 



Cheerful 

Undependable 

Realistic 

Inefficient 
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SCORING KEY EXPRESSED PERCEPTION SCALE 

« * » I 




1. 6 5 4 3 2 I 

2. 6 5 4 3 2 1 

3. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

4. 6 5 4 3 2 1 

5. 6 5 4 3 2 1 

6. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

7. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

3. 0 0 0 0 0 0 

9. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

10. 6 S' 4 3 2 1 

11. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

12. 6 5 4 3 2 1 



13. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

14. 0 0 0 0 0 0 

15. 0 0 0 0 0 0 

16. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

17. 6 5 4 3 2 1 

18. 6 5 4 3 2 1 

19. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

20. 6 5 4 3 2 1 

21. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

22. 6 5 4 3 2 1 

23. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

24. 



6 5 4 



3 



2 



1 



APPENDIX E 

ATTITUDE TOWARD THE POOR 
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OPERATION HEADSTART WORKER'S ATTITUDE SCALE 

Part 1 

Tim following Statements have no right or wrong answers. 

All that is required is that yon give your honest reaction to 
each question. After reading each statement , simply check ( ) 

the alternative that indicates your own opinion . After reading 
each statement , make one of the following five choices: 

Strongly Agree, Agree, Not Sure., Disagree , Strongly Disagree 

Strongly Not Strongly 

Agree Agree Sure Disagree Disagree 

1. I would enjoy 

working with poor 

people to help them 

better their lives. . 



2. Poor people tend 
to behave in childish 
ways • 



3. Poverty is largely 
a function of bad luck, 
injustice, or discrim- 
ination. 



4. I would be em- 
barrassed to introduce 
a poor person to my 

friends* 



5. Poor people are 
less trustworthy than 
people with more money. 

6. In general , poor 
people lack intelli- 
gence. 



7. The city, state, 
and federal govern- 
ment should do all it 
can in trying to help 
poor people better 
their lives. 



12 5 



570 ^ 



Strongly Not Strongly 

' Agree Agre e Sure Disagree Disagree 

8. Poor people tend 
to be as interested 
in their children as 
are people with more 

money. _ ' • _ 

9. Violent behavior 

characterizes the poor. _ __ __ 

10. Most poor people 

do not know what they 
want out of life. 



11. Poor people de- 
serve as much respect 
and consideration as 
anyone else. 

12. Most poor people 
are poor because they 
are lazy. 

13. It f s hard for an 
able-bodied man to re- 
spect himself if he 
doesn't work. 



14. Immoral prac- 
tices are much more 
common among the 
poor • 

15. We should try to 
help only those who 
appreciate our help. _ 

16. Just about every 
type of personality can 
be found among the poor. 

17. Poverty is a sign 
of failure in life. 



18. Poverty is quite 
often due to lack of 
self-control, will- 
power, or the desire 
to get ahead. 




Strongly Not Strongly 

AMjM. A tutay Sum Pisa, too Disagree 

19. Poor people would 

improve themselves if 
they were given -addi- 
tional opportunities. • _ _ — . 

20. How much money 
a person makes is 
usually a good indicator 

of his character. 



21. There is little 
that can be done to 
help the poor to 
bee ter themselves 
short of taking care 
of them or giving 
them money. 

22. Most poor people 
are willing to work 
hard if given the 
opportunity. 

23. In general, the 
behavior of poor peo- 
ple tends co be erratic 
and unpredic cable. 

24. Poor people don*t 
care how they look. 

25. It is the respon- 
sibility of people who 
are well off to help 
poor people better 
themselves. 



26. Poor people tend 
to be loud, vulgar, 
and impolite. 

27. Pobr people will 
take advantage of you 
if you give them the 
opportunity. 




MM H 




Strongly Hot Strongly 

Agree Agree Sure. Disagree Disagree 



23. It would be all 
right with me to have 
a poor person as a 
close friend. 

29. Poor people are 
inherently different 
from people who have 
more money. 

30. Poor people 
should have something 
to say about how the 
government spends 
money to help them. 




I 





1 

SCORING KEY OPERATION 

«.* , 

% 

» • .1. S 4 3 2 1 

2. 1 2 3 4 5 

3. 5 4 3 2 1 

4. 1 2 3 4 5 

5. I 2 3 4 5 

6 . 0 0 0 0 0 

7 . 5 4 3 2 1 

8. 5 4 3 2 1 

9. 0 0 0 0 0 

10. 1 2 3 4 5 

11. 5 4 3 2 1 

12. 1 2 3 4 5 

13. 5 4 3 2 ' 1 

14. 0 0 0 0 0 
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HEAD START WORKERS ATTITUDE SCALE 

Parc 1 

16 . 5 4 3 2 1 

17 . 1 2 3 4 5 

18 . 1 2 3 4 5 

19 . 5 4 3 2 1 

20 . 1 2 3 4 5 

21 . 1 2 3 4 5 

I 

22 . 5 4 3 2 1 

23 . 1 2 3 4 5 

24 . 1 2 3 4 5 

25 . 5 4 3 2 1 

26 . 0 0 0 0 0 

27 . 1 2 3 4 5 

28 . 5 4 3 2 1 

29 . 1 2 3 4 5 



